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WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

Although this is the second month in the Calendar, 
it may in fact be said tobe the first in the active 
operations of the field. | With it, in parts more south 
and south west than this, the plough and all the o- 
ther implements of husbandry are brought into requi- 
sition and made to perform good service to the hus- 
bandman. While in those this side of the Susque- 
hanna. in Delaware, that little but sterling State, and 
New Jersey, her sister in all that belongs to true 
greatness, February may be said to be the month 
of activity and labor. In view of these facts, 
we feel it to be proper to recall to the mem- 
ory of our numerous readers and agricultural 
brethren, that us it is their interest, so should it be 
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their good pleasure to bestir themselves in order that 
nothing be left undone which should be done during 
thismonth. Ile who desires to prosper as a hus- 
bandman should recollect, that the great secret of 
success lies in always being in advance of tus work, 
and that unless he takes time by the forelock, as lime 
is ever passing and awaits not the bidding of any, by 
negligence—by non-improvement of the present—he 
may suffer that to escape which he never can recall, 
and compromise interests which are dear to him. ' 
To avoid effects so disastrous it is only requisite that 

the proper attention be paid to husband time, and to 

permit no work that should be executed one day to re- | 
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main over tu avother—and to always bear in recol- | 
lection these truths—that us “procrastination is the 
thief of time,” so is it incumbent upor all to do their 
work in season 

And while we would thus impress the value of vi- 
gilance upon our brethren, we consider it opportune 
to the occasion to remind every corn-grower of the 
fact that as a new market has been opened in Great 
Britain for their surpius corn, that they should in- 
erease their energies to accumulate a greatly increa- 
sed quantity of manure to bestow upon the grounds 
allo'ted to the culture of that grain, in order that 
their wonted ytelds may be produced without the 
same quantity of labor being bestowed and their pro- 





fits thus be increased. Franklin said years ago that 
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time was money, atl while ‘that adage i is s equally true 
now, it is no less true that he who economises labor 
makes it equivalent to money—and that, therefore, 
it should be the chief object of our profession to pro- 
vide and give to our corn fields generous supplies of 
manure, as by so duing we profit to the full extentof 
the labor saved. 

Having thrown out these hints we will proceed to 
call attention to few of the many things which should 
be attended to 


Ow tHe Farm. 

Tobacco Beds. It is full time that the planter should. 
be attending tothe preparation and sowing of his to- 
bacco beds, and in order that there may be no failure 
in the supply of plants, it would be well that the sow- 
ings be in different beds and at intervals of sevetal 
days apart, in order that if one bed of plants should 
fail that another may succeed. Without pretending 
to know much about the culture of tobacco, and only 
judging of it by our knowledge of its constituent cle- 
ments, we would say, thatevery bed when sown, Le- 
sides being burned should have strewn over itat the 
time of seeding a compost comprised of7 parts of 


| well rotted dung, and one part plaster—or seven parts 


of sifted mould from the woods and one part plaster 
—and that whenever the latter may be the compost 
used, that the mass should be moistened with urine, 
the whole to be well mixed together. Reposing the 
utmost confidence in the superior judgement of to- 
bacco planters, whom we know to be among the 
most enlightened tillers of the soil, we desire to 
throw these remarks out as mere suggestions,leaving 
to them to profit by them or not as they may best 
pl ase. And asan additional security against the ra- 
vages of the fly, we would strew over the beds, just 
as the plants make their appearance. a mixture of e- 
qual portions of soot and flour of sulphur. Besides 
acting as a repellant of that destructive insect, such 
mixture would operate as a powerful manure, whose 
nutritive properties would urge forward the plants 
to vigorous growth, a thing which every tobacco 
planter knows to be of the utmost importance. 

Winter Ploughing. As all stiff clay lands are im- 
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proved by being turned up to the meliorating influ- 
ence of winter frosts, every opportunity should be 
embraced, when the ground is in a condition to un- 
dergo the process, of ploughing all such grounds. 
But care must be observed never to plough when the 


mains like a bed of mortar throughout the entire 
season. 

Wood, Timber and Fencing. As this is, perhaps, 
the last month in which it may be safe to fell trees 
for either of these purposes, it should be an object 
with the economical farmer or planter, to procure a 
full supply ofeach during its continuance. No man 
who consults the comforts of his family would will- 
ingly permit them to be without a good stock of fire 
wood, to carry them through the winter and spring— 
his love towards those who have claims upon him to 
shield them from discomfort will prevent that—and 
the pride and ambition which all good husbandmen 
‘pessess, will prove as an ensurauce that he provides 
‘himself with a.l the timber which he may need for 
farm purposes, as also with an abundance of posts 
and rails to repair and renew his fences. The emula- 
tion which always prevaii among neighbors, as well 
as self interest,alike point to this course as the proper 
one, and as it does so, we shall leave the hint now gi- 
ven to be improved by those whom it may concern. 

Fences. t should be among the first objects of ev- 
ery farmer and planter to make a thorough examin- 
ation, in person, of every pannel of fence on his es- 
tate, and to have every repair made which ‘hey may 
need. 
should also be done without any delay whatsoever, 
as itis useless without good enclosures to attempt 
to protect one’s crops. 

Gates and Bars. Every owner of a farm should 
provide each of his fields with a good and substan- 
tial gate. But if it should not be convenient for him 
to do $0, he should at all events provide himself with 
a good set of bars, which should be well secured. 

Barns and oulbwildings. The farm buildings of ev- 
ery kind should be minutely examined, and all repairs 
necessary made. This done let each be whitewash- 
ed inside and out. In the country nothing tends 
more to give the appearance of neatness and comfort 
to one’s homestead than labor thus bestowed. 

Corn. As in several of the Southern states this 
crop is put in during this month, we deem it proper 
to remind the growers in such states, that rich soil is 
essential toa good crop, and that where the land is 
not naturally very fertile, it should be liberally ma- 
nured, and that unless lime be present in the soil it 
should be furnished in greater or lesser quantity 
W! eve it may not be convenient to give a full dose ,1 
pertal one will answer, even if that partial one be 
If it be 
practicable to obtain them, 5 bushels of ashes, and 
0.\e of plaster, in addition, per acre should be sown 
over every corn field,or applied on the hill. 


Werking Horses, Mules and Owen.—Too much care 


only at the rate of 5 bushels to the acre. 


Where new fencing may be required, that | 


| to begin the labors of the season. 





cannot be bestowed upon the working animals at thi? 
season of the year, as it is important that they should 
be in good condition when they shall be called upon 
It is not enough 


! 
‘ ‘that t 
soil is wet, as ground ploughed in that condition re- | x Yar deal Aelia) 4 pcm 


but it is important that he should know that they ac- 


| tually get what he may allow them, and that fact can 








| of wool. 


only be ascertained by persona] supervision, as he 
may rest assured, that unless he sees himself to this 
department, the neighboring groggeries will get many 
a bushel of eats and corn which he had fancied had 
gone into the mangers of his beasts of burthen. Not 
is a liberal allowance of food all that is necessary to 
keep his working cattle in order. The eurrycomb, 
or card, and brush, and whisp of straw should be 
daily applied to their hides to open the pores of the 
skin and loosen their hides, as cleanliness is indispen- 
sable to the preservation of their health. Their 
stalls too should be provided with straw, whieh 
should be renewed sufficiently often to secure them 
at all times dry bedding. And while these attentions 
are paid them, they must receive at least a gill of salt 
twice a week, or a mixture of sa]t and ashes, or salt 
and lime in the same quantity. 

Milch Cows and In-calf Heifers—These animals 
should receive increased attention both as regards 
food and lodging. Jt is impossible that the cow at 
the pail can secrete much milk when fed upon dry 
food alone. In addition to hay or fodder it is necessa- 
ry they should get daily messes of succulent food of 
some kind ; it matters not whether it be in the form 
of slops or roots. The heifers too, which are for the 
first time about to become mothers, should be more 
generously fed than usual, in order that they may be 
in strength to give birth to and sustain their young. 
If daily rubbed down with a whisp of straw, and pro- 
vided with warm lodgings and dry bedding they will 
be all the better. They must be given salt twice a 
week. And as a preventive of the hollow-horn a 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine should be poured inte 
the cup on the back of the head just behind the horns. 

Sheep.—Ewes which may be in-lamb should daily 
receive about a gill of grain or beans per day, or its 
equivalent in roots, in addition to their hay or fodder. 
This will give them strength and condition to bring 
forth their young and suckle them afterwards. A 
mixture of salt and tar should be kept in a trough un- 
der cover, which should be accessible to them at all 
times. The wethers and other sheep intended for 
fleece bearers, should receive similar treatment, as 
nothing is more demonstrable than that good feeding 
is promotive of the growth of wool, and it is worthy of 
remark, that bean-meal will give the greatest yield 
For a more detailed statement as to the 
proper winter treatment of sheep we refer to our 
former numbers. 

Swine.—Breeding sows require warm lodgings 
good bedding, and to be fed moderately well at this 
season, and particularly as they may approach the 
period of pigging. They should be regularly water- 
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ed daily. Nor should the person having charge of 
them fail to throw them twice a week, a shovelful of 
charcoal. The store hogs should also receive gener- 
ous feeding, for unless they be so fed they will lack 
weight at killing time, no matter what breed they 
may be of. Some breeds we admit will grow faster 
and larger than others, and take on fat more readily, 
but where great weight is desirable, the best of them 
must be furnished with the substance to grow upon. 

Colts and young Catile—Theze animals should be 
provided with good comfortable lodgings, where they 
may repose in comfort, without being exposed to the 
cold and pinching winds, and be protected from rains 
and snows. By such protection they will keep in 
condition upon less food, grow better and mantain 
better health. They should be fed liberally, though 
not profusely. 

Hauling out Maaure.—Thisis at alli times one of the 
heaviest and most tedious jobs of the farm and plan- 
tation, it should, therefore, be the object of the far- 
mer who justly estimates time, to avail himself of 
every good day when the ground is firm, between this 
and the spring, to haul out his manure; and to pre- 
vent injury from evaporation, it would be well 
for him to strew plaster over each pile as he may 
drop it down in the field. By taking this precaution, 
the plaster will condense within its own body, the 
enriching gases as they may be eliminated by the 
decaying matter of the manure piles, and hold them 
until the next rain, when they will give them up to 
be carried back into the general mass. Thus reliev- 
ed of its gaseous burthen, the plaster will be again in 
a condition to perform the same office, and thus pre- 
serve,for the use of the contemplated crop, those parts 
of the manure which are the most fertilizing in their 
properties, and which from their volatile nature 
would be otherwise lost to vegetation. For fuller 
views on this subject see the more elaborate article 
in this number, on the action and uses of plaster. 

Stables.—The health of horses would be greatly 
promoted, if powdered charcoal or plaster were 
strewn over those parts of the stalls where the liquid 
voidings fall. 

Poultry Houses and Poultry —The poultry houses 
should be thoroughly cleansed. Thenests should be 
cleaned out, all the hay, straw or filth, should be re- 
moved from them, and the nests receive a white- 
washing inside and out. The roosts should also be 
white-whashed—and the house itself should be white- 
washed inside and out. The food of the laying hens 
should be generous, and care must be taken to place 
lime where they can have constant access to it, and 
whenever convenient, a little chopt fresh meat should 
be given them. 

Carts, Tools and Implements of Husbandry.—The 


time has now nearly arrived when all those will be 
called into requisition, therefore, go at once, without 


farther delay, and haveeach carefully handled in your | 
presence—minutely examine each yourself. ‘Those 

which may need repair, send forthwith to the smith- | 
wright, wheel-right or plough-meker, and have them | 


repaired. When the repairs shall have been effected ! 





see that they are brought home and put under cover. 
A careful farmer or planter should never wait untid 
he may want to use a cart, a wagon, a tool or imple- 
ment, to ascertain whether it be in order, but should 
always so keep them as to be assured that they are 
inthe best possible condition. Attention to this part 
of one’s duty is indispensable to success. 

And while we are upon this part of our monthly 
converse, we will remark, that as good tools and im- 
plements contribute much to lessen the toils of the 
fiel| and ensure success to agricultural enterprise, so 
should it be the pride of ail to provide themselves 
with them. 

Grain Fields.—Inspect each water-furrow in your 
grain fields, and clean them out, so that no clod of 
dirt, or stone, or stick, remain to impede the free 
passage of the water, as dry beds contribute much to 
comfort the plants, encourage their growth as soon 
as the sun has sufficient power to warm the earth, 
besides preventing to a great extent the spewing up; 
consequent upon a supersaturated soil in the breaking 
up of the frost in early spring. 

The Orchard.—Fruit trees of all descriptons should 
be examined, and have al! dead limbs cut off. The 
operation should be performed with a sharp saw; 
the limb must be cut duwn into sound wood, and the 
wood rendered smooth by a drawing knife. This be- 
ing done, a plaster formed of fresh cow dung, clay and 
lime, made into the consistence of mortar, should be 
applied tothe wound : over the plaster a covering of 
strong sugar loaf paper should be tied to protect it 
from the weather. An equally good plaster may be 
made of equal portions of tallow, beeswax and rosin, 
to be meited and put on with a brush while warm. 
Pruning generally may be now performed, but all 
wounds must be treated as above directed. When 
we speak of pruning, we do not desire to be under- 
stood as recommending the extensive cutting of the 
limbs, but only such as may be absolutely necessary 
to give free circulation to the air. 

If there be moss on the trees, or dead bark, either 
should be scraped or rubbed off, and the body of such 
trees should be painted with a mixture made of equab 
parts of soft soap, saltand flour of sulphur. This mix- 
ture should be freely applied from the roots upwards, 

Sowing of Clover Seed.— As no system looking to 
the permanent improvement of the soil can be con- 
ducted without the turning in of clover-lays form a 
part of it, we commend to every one the practice of 
sowing clover seed on every wheat field, and to sow 
it during this month. A bushel of seed to every five 
acres, is about the proper quantity. If sown on the 
snow so much the better. 

Having now concluded our monthly hints, me may 
be permitted to hope that they will be recedved in the 
same kindly spirit in which they are offered sand that, 
though they may not possess the spice of novelty, they 
may prove serviceable by way of remembrancers. 


Exrort or Breaprturrs.—More than 
4.600.000 bushels of Grain were exporied 
from New York city last vear to foreign 
countries. besides 1,193,028 bbls. Flour, equal 
to §.000.000 bushels more, making a total of 
9.000.000 bushels, or its equivalent, from a 
single port. It is atthe rate of 25,000 bushe 
cls a day, the year round, Sundays and all. 
It is more than halfa bushel to every whiie 
man, Woman and child in the nation. 
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POTATOE DISEASE 
To the Editor of the American Farmer + 
Dear Sin—I have the pleasure to hand you a val- 
uabie essay on the Potatve disease, whieh 1s just re- 
ceived from W. W. W. Bowie, E-q. of Prince 
George’s Co. Mr B’s remarks are uvi from conelu- 
sions founded on theory, L imasine, but practical ex- 
perimental tests, added toctose thought and vdserva 
tion. His letter, however, speaks for tse "and re- 
marks from me, relative to il, are superfluous. 


very imperfect, being of various forms, and of differ- 
ent color, and small, but free of disease, until this 
year. This year, slightly affected, but not near so 
much so as other kinds on my own farm and on my 
neighbors’ Like every other object in the vegeta- 
b'e, and indeed [ might say also animal kingdom, it 
having reached a certain stage of perfection, can be 


carried no farther in improvement, and must deter- 


' 
I om permitted to use it fortie best mterest of ag- | 
riculture, and know of no better mode than to diffuse | 


it awong your numerous subscribers. 
Very respectfully, yours 
"RS Jn. 
22nd December, 1846. 


To Rebert Sinclair, Jr. Esq., Baltimore. 
Dec. 20th, 1846. 

My Dear Sin,—Your very kind letter reached me 
in due course of matt, but really my time has been 
of late so occupied by sundry clans, (wherewith it 
was wholly absorbed.) that between law, farm, and 

rivate affairs, | have hard'y had the time to Kiss the 
ittle girl, hox the boys, and say a gentle word to the 
* better half” of my humble seif. Christinas is com- 
ing and so too | trust is a little leisure for me. ‘There- 
fore, here the 4thdav irom thatbestofd.ysin the year 
1 find a moment to answer your letter. [wish that 
my ability and experience allowed me to unswer it as 
becomes the subject matter of yours tome. ‘The 
Potatoe Disease,” is a prolific source to exercise the 
mind upon—it bas engaged the ablest pens in the 
world—it has fired the imagination of the Poets, and 
called out the deepest philosophers in the most iearn- 
ed and abstruse defences of favorite theories. And 
it-has at the same time called out the honest thoughts 
of the truly practical and intelligent among our hon 
est and intellectual Farmers. Hence, { have never 
written a line or a word on the subject, and should 
not now but that courtesy required me to answer 
your letter, if for no other reason, to thank you for 
the excellent treatise you sent to the * Farmer,” for 
December. Your views and suggestions are excellent, 
as every reader will admit, who reads and reflects 
upon your treatise ] now refer to. 

Not one of the many writers have found out the 
cause or even the probable cause of the disease there- 
fore no specific remedy has been discovered, and 
cannot be discovered till the cause is positively 
known. 

I am too unlearned in the Sciences to attempt an 
explanation of the !arge portion of natural phenom- 
ena coming under my daily observation; norto ex- 
plain the connection that exists in many cases be- 
tween cause and eflect. To those more learned, | 
leave the truth after I have stated my views, based 
upon experiments and ascertained data. I give you 
my opinion, upen what it is founded, but the why and 
wherefore it is 30, you must get some one far greater 
than |, toexpound unto you. The causeof the Pota- 
tuc disease ts from using too much manure and planting 
too long a time the same sort or kinds, without often 
enough resorting to the seed for newer and different 
kinds. 

The kind of Potatoe I have raised, by sowing the 
seed eight years ago, which I call ‘* Bowie-Seedling,” 
have now arrved at hardy perfection, and become 
nearly akin to the Mercer, from the seed of which it 
was raised. But it is becoming now for the first time, 
ubj ctto tie disease. For the first few years it was 








iorate. It must be cro-sed, or aided by some change, 
or it will in a few years deteriorate into utter worth- 
lessness. Breed animals in and in, and they will be- 
come good for nothing. It is true, that by skill, care 


| and proper means, flowers and fruits, and vegetables, 


become, from useless, trifling eye-sores and unwhole- 
some non-descripts, large, lustious, and beautiful ; 
but there is a stopping point!.-the Peach will never 
become as large as a 80 lb. Pumpkin, and I venture 
to say, there never will be seen a grass-green horse. 
God has said “thus fur shalt thou go and no farther.” 


| While He has placed a limit to human means, I can- 


not believe that he has prepared an article of human 
subsistence, which is sonecessary for the support of 
millions, and will permit it to become totally useless, 
and as some seem to fear, will in a short time eradi- 
cate it from the earth. 

The Potatoes | raised from the seed, are free from 
disease, in comparison with other kinds, but will be- 
come diseased I have no doubt in a few years. 
Quere—would not seed now from them, be productive 
ol a Potatoe free from rot ? 

Too free use of manure hurtful. Animal and ve- 
getable manures are particularly productive of 
weeds, worms, flies, and stimulate the vines to 
great and rapid growth, whereby, from all these 
causes combined, smut, mildew, and other diseases 
are generated. The first year the crop may be 
slightly affected—the next year it becomes more so 
—and thus members of the same diseased family are 
again planted to become still more impregnated with 
the distemper, by the same appliances which first 
caused it, and thus, fuel is added to the fire year after 
year, until they become so diseased, that the farmer 
is compelled to “ change his seed.” 

It is a well known fact, that until a few years be- 
fore the appearance of this Potatoe Rot, but little at- 
tention was paid tothe raising and using of great 
quantities of manure. And those who first used 
manure extensively, used it upon their rout crops; from 
seeing a great increase in these by its lavish use, they 
were led to use it in quantity upon other crops. A- 
gain—the Potatoe disease commenced in Europe first, 
where heavy manuring of them with unrotted ma- 
nure, had been longest practised, and so in this coun- 
try. lt began first in the north, with those farmers 
who had first caught the flame of improvement in 
agriculture, by means of manure, which the immortal 
Buel had Jit up in a Jand where the peopie were more 
easily persuaded to look well to their own interests, 
than our people are, who had been already for years 
enlightened by the ‘“‘ American Farmer,” tho’ they 
but seldom practised its precepts. Of late years, 
our people have manured heavily, and lo! the rot 
affects our Potatues, for we bought ‘“* Mercers” from 
the north, and practised northern cultivation with 
them. 

Another fact—all scientific writers propose the use 
of plaster, lime, salt and other mineral manures, but 
there they stop, it not occurring to them that unfer- 
mented, or other vegetable and animal manures are 
hurtful. They say, that where plaster, salt, or lime, 
&c. have been used, the potatoes are less, and in some 
cases not at all diseased. ‘They then account ‘for it 
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by going into the effects of these substances upon the | 
air, the dews and a thousand other chimerical causes, 
but all conclude at last that nothing can be arrived | 
at with certainty Now for my other fucts—I had | 
last year several rows of Potatoes. (Mereer) manured : 
with tobacco stalks alone; there was hardly one dis- | 
eased potatoe, the rest were alongside manured with | 
well rotted stable and hog pen manure—many of the 
Potatoes were rotten, others unsound. Now it is well 
known that there is a great deal of nitre in the tobacco 
stalk, and the vegetable parts are so woody that they 
did not fully decay while the Potatoe was maturing, 
consequently the only benefit the Potatoe derived was 
from the mitre in the stalk. 

I sold to a neighbor some from my seed-heap. He 
planted them in April, upon a dry, sandy or gravelly 
soil, that was poor, but no manure but a light sprin- 
kle of ashes unslacked, over them. He had splendid, 
sound Potatoes, and they were from time of planting, 
in eight weeks, as large as hen egys, with not one dis- 
eased, as he wil! prove on oath, he says. 

In 1845 [ raised some of the soundest and finest po- 
tatoes in my neighborhood, you and Mr. Sands saw 
specimens ofth-m. My neighbors bought this spring 
most of them for seed, altho’ some were touched by 
the rot—I made about 160 bushels, and I lost of them 
Sor 10 bushels. Half of these potatoes were man- 
ured in the drill with stable manure, and other drills 
were with tobacco stalks, while some had nothing 
but a good sprinkle of plaster. Where the plaster 
was, none were rotted, were the fewest but largest; 
those least injured by rot were where the tobacco 
stalks were; and where a heavy coat of manure was 
placed, there was a large crop, but much disease. 

One of our most successful Potatoe growers, and 
excellent managers, Mr. B. D. M. never had the rot 
in his potatoes, unti! he had used the same seed, or 
his own kind, for many years, and had resorted to 
heavy manuring, with long manure, and other barn 
yard and stable manure. Then he (as was formerly 
his practice) selected his poor knolls and barren spots 
for his potatoes, and used no other manure than lo 
bacco stalks; he made great crops, and the most splen- 
did, mealy, delicious potatoes,—outselling everybody ; 
and he made large crops. One year from seven pecks 
planting, he gathered 170 bushels of fine potatoes. 
This isa strong fact. 

The soundest and hest potatoes raised in our coun- 
ty are made upon our poorest lands. In what we call 
“Chinquepin Hundred,” we hear but little or no taik 
of “the rot,” but while they boast not of large crops 
per acre, they always can give you fine, large, sound 

tatoes to eat. And they do not use much manure. 

his is another strong circumstance. 

An old writer, as far back as 1785, when no rot 


worn out stubble land and plow it up in the fall in 


Qndly. We use tooextensively vegetable and animal 
manure upen our potatoe crop, especially upon our 
rich lands. 

3rdiy. We should be careful to seleet dry ground 
for this crop. Not high, hilly land, but dry soil, one 
which retains not water long, but is deep and dry 
because the water can easily penetrate it below the 
roots and pass off without injury to them. 

If} am right in my conclusion, the remedy for the 
disease I would suggest is, to wit: 

Ist. Let every farmer select a few fine Potatoes 
free of rot, and plant them in only thin soil, without 
any manure, and save the seed; from this, let him 
propagate a new variety for himself, saving and plant- 
ing fron the product of this seed the handsomest and 
best specimens annually, for four or five years. If 
at that time his production should not be valuable, it 
will not have been without protit to him, for his ex- 
ample will have urged others to a like course, and 
from the many efforts, he will no doubt derive great 
benefit, as some one or other will have succeeded in 
procuring a superior kind of potatoe. 

2nd. The land intended for potatoes next year, to 
be broken up this winter and subsoiled. The poorest 
land to be selected, and given, say not more than 
twenty loads of manure per acre, spread over and 
ploughed in this winter. If the land be of good qual- 
ity, no manure atall. Next spring when you plant 
the potatoes, be sure to put no manure, except this 
mixture, sowed over the potatoe setts, so as to make 
the bottom of the trench look white. Mixture—1 
bushel of lime, | of salt, 1 of unleached ashes, § bush- 
el saitpetre, } bushel ofsoot, orcharcoal. Let them 
have no other manure, except when they come up 
above ground, give them a good dressing of plaster, 
sowed just over the top of the drill. The potatoes 
used should be sound, and small ones selected, as they 
are commonly most freed from disease. 

I do not contend that by this course that more pota- 
toes ean be raised, but I believe that by such a course, 
the rot will be cured, and many new and superior 
kinds of this excellent vegetable be the result. 

These suggestions and deductions of my own, 
drawn from facts coming under my own observation, 
I offer with great diffidence, as they are at variance 
with the most learned of the writers upon this im- 
portant subject. I should never have advanced them 
perhaps in public, had I not been callea upon by your 
letter, for my views in relation to the matter. [now 
give them to you for what they are worth—and have 
the pleasure to be 

Your friend, 
Watrer W. W. Bowie. 


BUTTER MAKING. 





January 13th, 1847. 





two furrows back to back, so as leave drains about 
two feet apart, by this means it becomes th» roughly 
dry.” * * * * #* “When you plant, puta piece | 
of dung as big as your fist upon each potato set, and 
let them be the length of a man’s foot apart in the) 
drill.’ This you see is not heavy manuring. | 
From all these facts and circumstances, | have come | 
to the following conclusions, without I candidly con- | 
fess being able to assign a scientific reason why it is 


Germantown, Philadelphia Co. Penn. } 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sir, —The Philadelphia Agricultural Society, hav- 
ing awarded to me their first premiums for the best 
butter, for the las: two or three years successively, 
persons are continually applying to me for informa. 
tion, as to my method of producing it, its manufac- 
ture, &e. 

The Philadelphia market is, you know full well, 





so, and why it should be so, but I know it is so, and | most highly celeb: ated for the excellence of its but- 
seeing and feeling makes us have fuith, altho’ we may ter, so that the obtaining of this premium every 
not be able to explain the mysteries of that we feel | year for the best of the bost, is naturally a matter of 
to be true— no small gratification to me; but my real motive in 

Ist. Conclusion—We do not often enough, with | sending this communication for your Journal, is to 
ee ce propagate new species of potatoes from | get rid of the trouble of writing long letters to genile- 
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men and ladies Lnever heard of, before they took it| all in quality with the humble, and I must admit, ve- 


into their wise heads to make me pay postage for the | ry mis-shapen and ugly 


Acnor of answering their queries. 
I am not aware of anything new or uncommon in 


rs d formuia, and perhaps my success is more attribu-| some years ago 
table to a well founded system, and entire cleanliness | Guernsev,—a di 
than to any other cause; but however that may be | 


here it follows. 


About one week before the day of exhibition, 1| ly had sweet cream upon my table from these Alder- 


turn allhands that can be spared from other work, 
into the spring house to wash, to scrub, to white wash, 
&c., in short to purify and clean the floor, the walls, 
the shelves, the doors, &c., as perfectly as human 
means can prevail in extinguishing every thing of a 
filthy nature or unpleasant smell. Do not suppose 
from this, that my spring house is neglected during 


other portions of the year; on the contrary, it is kept | 
in more neatness and cleanliness than any other one J | 


know of. The tin pans are then put into a large 
boiler, and boiled for one hour, then taken out and 
scoured with white silver sand and pure hard soap, then 
rinsed off in pure clean water and put away for use. 
Three days before the exhibition, the cows are 
brought into a clean pen near the spring house ; at 
day-break, their udders are washed with plenty of 
water and wiped with a clean towel quite dry. Their 
u.tik is then drawn into a lin pail that has been clean- 
sed as the pans were. The milk is then strained 

hrough a perfectly clean muslin strainer into the pans 
and placed in the spring house; the same process is to 
be gone through at night, the rext morning andeven- 
ing, which will make four miikings;—on th~ next morn- 
ing, the whole of the contents of the pans, milk and 
cream unskinuned, is thrown into a churn, (this churn is 
one of the common barre! kind, it has been rinsed out 
with boiling water, with about ! of a peck of hickory 
ashes and live coals taken directly from a burning 
fire; this was stirred about for some time by turning 
the crank—after which the ashes and water were 
thrown out and the churn rinsed several times with 
boiling water;) the cows are then to be washed and 
milked as before, and this milk strained and poured 
warm into the churn,—the operation of churning is 
then commenced; it must be performed very, very 
slowly; the tenacity and hardiness of the butter, de- 
pends entirely upon slowness in churning, to produce 
a first rate article; it should take at least 3 hours; 
when the butter has thoroughly come, it should -be 
collected together with a clean wooden ladle and laid 
upon a clean linen cloth, spread out as flat as possi- 
ble and not more then two inches thick, then take a 
cleat. coarse cotton bag, large enough to hold a half 
peck or more, fill it with ice, and with a mallet smash 
it down flat, and about four inches thick ; upon this, 
place the linen cloth with the butter on top, let it re- 


main until quite hard, then place it if possible, upon | 


a clean white marble slab, add very finely pulverized 
salt to taste, and then work out the butter milk with 
the wooden spoon or ladle, spreading the butter flat 
again and again, and sopping up the butter milk with 
the linen cloth. This operation must also be per- 
formed very slowly; when entirely divested of all 
butter milk, make it up in forms of pounds or half 


troublesome, 


s. 
I am well aware that all this is _— 
nis world with- 


but what good thing can we have in t 
out care and attention ? 

As regards the best kind of cows, Tam sorry to 
differ with mostof my Agricultural frierids—inas- 
much as that, afler an experience of more than twen- 
iy years, I find that the beautiful and stately Dur- 
hams, de not produce butter or cream to compare at 








Alderveys. 1 have had no 
know Devons or Ayrshires, never 

ving owned one. My Alderneys were imported 
Mr. Sarchette. from the Island of 
nt animal altogether from the 
English Alderney, or rather from the Alderneys that 
have been imported from England. | have frequent- 


neys. so thick or rich, or whatever you please to 
call it, that it could not be poured from a small 
mouthed pitcher without the aid ofaspoon. The 
milk of one good cow of this breed, will imparta 
most beautiful yellow color to the milk of four or 
five cows; they are exceedingly hardy, and stand our 
climate better than any other imported breed. Should 
you deem this communication of sufficient interest to 
publish it, please correct any inaccuracies, as 1 have 
not time to write it over. 
lam very truly yours, 
Puuir Puysicx. 

N. B. New milk is the most effectual absorbent of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, ‘et id omne genus” that 
I am acquainted with, which can be added to old milk 
and creat for the purpose of purifying it without in- 
jury to the butter ; this is my reason for adding the 
last milking quite warm from the cows to the old 
milk in the churn—I do not require my people to 
skim our milk, because it is a waste of time, for one 
reason, and for another, because I think the milk 
washes al] offensive matter out of the butter; besides 
the butter milk is sweetand not sour as is usual, for 1 
maintain that perfectly pure and sweet butter (let 
the test be achemical one,) cannot be made from 
sour cream. 





ESSAY ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Of all subjects discussed by writers on Organic 
Chemistry, vital heat is one of the most familiar, but 
least satisfactory to my mind. I am aware how ea- 
sy itis to dispose of this topic by stating the cause to 
be identical with that which signalizes every other 
chemical process in which oxygen gas is primarily 
concerned. Some authors however, admit that there 
are other resources in the economy, but by many the 
respiratory apparatus is still regarded as the furnace 
par excellence; this latter opinion having been call 
ed in question, the burden of the Schools at the pre- 
sent day is ‘a conversion of the tissues in situ vel in 
transitu into carbonic acid, and other oxidized pro- 
ducts.” Granting that the soft textures of the body, 
and the organizable matter in the circulation, are all 
sooner or Jater, reduced to simpler combinations, 
and removed as effete, yet the proposition has not 
been proved, that such chemico-vital transformations 
engender Caloric asa direct consequence. My own 
conviction is, that whether heat or its opposite super- 
vene, depends upon the capacity of the resultant 
compounds. I consider the materials of the Uni- 
verse, in their various changes and chances, to liber- 
ate Caloric under one set of conditions, and Electri- 
city under another: for instance, if matter is con- 
densed, it necessarily gives up a portion of its Caloric 
of expansion ; if matter is extended in space, it ne- 
cessarily gives up a portion of its Electricity of ten- 
sion; so that the volume and weight of an atom or 
congeries of atoms, have the closest relation. When 
fresh matter is laid down, whether in animals or ve- 
getables, the temperature rises ; when it changes its 
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form and is removed, electricity developes itself. | 
Now it is found by analysis that the food of animals | 
is constituted of two distinct kinds, (and [ might say , 
the same of vegetables) one evidently intended for 
the formation or reparation of tissues, (elements of 
nutrition,) the other, say the followers of Liebig, for 
the support of heat, (elements of respiration.) I 
think it would be difficult for them to demonstrate | 
what sustains the synerzic and sympathetic functions 
of hybernating animals for several months in succes- 
sion. My answer would be, that it is the adipose 
tissue which they accumulate by proper diet, guided 
as they are, by the same insti.ct which actuates hees 
in laying up a store of honey for a similar purpose. 
The nervous centres of involuntary motion are there- 
by enabled to fulfil the necessary offices of the body 
independently of that portion of the brain which con- 
stitutes the will. The exercise however of a func- 
tion requires not merely the disintegration and expul- 
sion of certain materials for its performance, but the 
composition and appropriation of others to invigorate 
organs if unduly exerted: hence, we find that the 
muscular tissue is absorbed from the members of 
voluntary movement in consequence of non-use, and 
are surrendered or transferred to parts essential to 
the continuance of life; so that when the animals 
rouse themselves in the spring, their internal viscera 
are in good condition. Liebig in a recent work 
writes thus: “ the first effects of starvation is the dis- 
appearance of fat: its carbon and hydrogen have 
been given off through the skin and lungs in the form 
of oxidized products. {1 is obvious, that they have 
served to support respiration. In the case ofa starv- 
ing man, 324 oz. of oxygen enter the system daily, 
and are given out again in combination witha part of 
his body. According to Martell a fat pig overwhelm- 
ed in a slope of earth, lived 160 days without food, 
and was found to have diminished in weight more 
than 120 lbs.” These few lines appear to me the 
strongest argument in my favor; for of what use 
was the caloric produced by the combustion of cer- 
tain tissues to the starving man, unless he had been 
exposed to inclement weather, of which circum- 
stance we are not informed. Another instance is 
mentioned of a man who could not swallow. Now 
both these men might perhaps have warmed them- 
selves artificially, but- whence could they obtain the 
nervous power to prolong the movements of life ? 
The pig found subsistence within himself; the little 
oxygen which he managed to inspire, being sufficient 
for the least possible innervation, compatible with 
vitality. Need I say that a broad chest is one of the 
best puints in a hard working horse or racer—a test 
of strength well understood by the juckey, who never 
forgets ty curry him both night and morning with de- 
cided advantage. Would this be the case if oxygen 
consumed the limbs if not the very vitals of the beast? 
Perhaps the most efficient respiratory apparatus is 

sessed] by birds of long flight; their temperature 
is undoubtedly high in proportion: but how careful 
are they to provide themselves with power by laying 
in a good stock of provender. Were their fat expen- 
ded in kindling heat merely imstead of collaborating 
electricity, we might as well expect steam engines 


tive, &e. If caloric, by the expansion of matter, 
causes movement of particles or masses in a centri- 
fugal direction, electricity by the contraction of mat- 
ter promotes an opposite or centripetal tendency. 
Muscles contract in obedience to the nervous centres, 
and the tissues generally are indebted for their elas- 





ticity and tension to the same imponderable element ; 


whereas caloric expands the extreme textures and 
vessels, in order to counteract its antagonist and pre- 
serve an equilibrium of forces in the economy. 

“ The true cause of death in all cases,” writes Lie- 
big, ‘ is the respiratory process, that 1s, the action of 
the atmosphere. The flame is extinguished becaa’e 
the oil is consumed.” Yes; the vital spark goes cut 
and the machinery stops, when fatty matter or its 
analogues are no longer available. ‘* Respiration,” 
he continues, ‘‘is the falling weight which keeps the 
clock in motion. The inspirations and expirations 
are the strokes of the pendulum which regulate it.” 
I agree with him: but observe that he seems to keep 
out of view in this passage what he in former parts 
of his treatise laid so much stress upon, viz: calorifi- 
cation. It may be suggested that he wishes us to as- 
sume a certain temperature of the body as essential 
for the force of life to act its part in the drama; and 
moreover, that his elements of respiration are meant 
to protect the tissues and organs, (the lungs among 
the rest) from beingdecomposed. But how strange- 
ly does his language accord with my premises; asin 
another paragraph where he states, ‘all vital acti- 
vity arises from the mutual action of the oxygen of 
the air and elements of food,” precisely the words 
which I should have used in a different sense, or 
rather with adifferent object. He subsequently en- 
ters into a nice calculation of how much heat is ela- 
borated from given amounts of carbon, in order to 
explain the constant temperature of the body as weil 
as the evaporation from the skin and lungs. A ques- 
tion here may be raised—is it the heat liberated 
which causes pulmonary exhalations, and more es- 
pecially carbonic acid to leave the oxide of iron; -or 
is it the constantly new relation which exists between 
the materials composing the circulation and the ex- 
ternal air; in other words, is it a forced state of the 
elastic fluids within us, or rather a natural and direet 
result of a want of equilibrium between the respee- 
tive parties? A degree of warmth may be partially 
altained by the primary union of oxygen with the 
blood globules, but it should be remembered, that this 
is a progressive, not retrograde chemical movement 
—it is a step in the direction of life, and by no means 
in harmony with Liebig’s notion of the destructive 
nature of oxygen and the generation of caloric, by the 
slow combustion of living parts. Besides, it is more 
than probable, that oxygen gas when it penetrates 
membranes, separating it from the constituents of 
the blood, is condensed, perhaps assumes a liquid 
consistence : or it may be thatthe evaporation from 
the skin and Jungs, or the escape of carbonic acid g<.s 
may compensate for even this possible rise of ten: 
perature, by absorbing any free caloric, while they 
at the same time surrender more than an equivalen. 
of their combined electricity. To those familiar 
with Liebig’s works, his line of argument may ap- 
pear to be perverted from its strict bearing, in order 
to establish a more favorable basis for my own; we 
entertain opposite theories, and perhaps interpret 
facts accordingly; but it is worthy of note, how 
nearly we approach each ether from opposite quar- 
ters, without the possibility of submitting to a com- 
promise of principles. 

Vegetative life is very active in young animals— 
more matter is laid down than is taken up. Under 
these circumstances, how easy is it to satisfy the 
mind by supposing that there is far more matter in- 
troduced and consumed in the young than in the old 
—that hence their temperature and vital movements 
correspond ; and further, that the amount deposited 
is greater than what is removed because the oxida- 
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tion of what Liebig calls elements of respiration, 
produces free electricity sufficient to assimilate and 
retain as part and parcel of the solids, the elements 
of nutrition in the blood without recourse to the tis- 
sues themselves, as in the case with elderly persons 
who gradually decrease in size and weight. Mr. 
Ansell, one of Liebig’s ablest commentators, expres- 
ses himself to thiseffect in the London Lancet, ‘ All 
mechanical efforts in the living animal are dependent 
on a change of form and structure in the substance 
of living parts, the amount of which change corres- 
mds with the force consumed in the motions per- 
ed, As an immediate effect of motion, a quan- 
tity of muscular fibre proportional to the force em- 
ployed loses its vitality, a rapid change of matter de- 
termining a greater amount of mechanical force, and 
conversely. 
growth and power of resistance to external causes of 
change, by the expenditure of the moving force. 
Hence we shall find in future parts of our enquiry, 
that the sum of the effects of motion is equivalent 
to the quantity of the living tissue which has become 
oxidized, and also to the amount of nitrogen in the 
urine.” [cannot subscribe to this doctrine. The 
proper exercise of an organ or part of an organ, in- 
stead of diminishing, increases its bulk, and conse- 
quently its means of execution and faculty of resis- 
tance, because the concentration of nervous energy, 
there displayed, determines the progress of fluid mat. 
ter towards aud its precipitation within them. If a 
muscle be overworked, that is, exerted beyond the 
period when fresh materials are available, and the 
nervous centres (cranial and vertebral) competent 
to second local efforts, less resistance being now 
offered to the absorbents, waste commences. [ am 
not disposed to believe that the breaking down of the 
tissues is so constant an occurrence as supposed, and 
much less that every muscular and nervous exertion 
ensures a loss of substsnce a3 long as the blood will 
suffice for a moderate supply of electricity. The 
excrements of a young healthy person certainly con- 
tain nitrogenized debris derived perhaps not from the 
tissues at all, (for the latter may be actually gaining 
instead of losing,) but from t: e food daily introduced 
into his blood vessels. While living parts are in the 
full enjoyment of health, oxygen can make no rava- 
ges upon them; it is after they have lost their tone 
in some way that this gas may possibly disintegrate 
- them, or ae poy is nearer the truth, after they 
have re-entered the circulation through the lympha- 
tics, and then only when other materials more easily 
decomposed are comparatively deficient, such for in- 
stance. as biliary or fatty matters, &c. , 

In the extreme textures we locate those molecular 
changes which convert the arterial into venous blood ; 
there the red-globules assume a dark oan giving 
up their oxygen to any compounds ready and willing 
to accept it; there also or at least in the capillaries 
by the developement of electricity in the foregoing 

3, white globules are formed from the albumen 
Sissolved in the serum which would necessarily li- 
berate caloric. Were | to indulge in speculation, [ 
should argue the two imponderables which rule or 
ruin us, were developed contemporaneously at the 
incipient stage of our existence, and from sources 
over which we could have had no possible control. 
l repeatthat they were originally coeval and indepen- 


dent, aud yet they subsequently present the pheno-| 


mena of reciprocal cause and effect. Let us exam- 
ine this matter more ciosely and we find that at the 
very first of life, the female germ becomes swollen 
from the excitement of heat; whereas, the semen 


Living parts also lose their capacity of | 


masculinum is oppositely excited, (by electricity } 
should contend) and by its union or contact with the 
| germ qnickens it and renders it competent to attract 
| fresh matter and assimilate it. The male would seem 
| toimpar: anervouscharacter to the offspring,the moth- 
| er probably providing the substratum of its constitu- 
' tion. This isthe bumble commencement ofevery man's 
‘eventful history. Whata wonderful adaptation of 
the ponderable and imponderable elements, and how 
| impressive is the contemplation of the eoncentrated 
| forees thus harmoniously operating upon organizable 
| matter, and producing independent existences. In 
| like manner the pollen of phanerogamous plants in 
| due season becomes charged with a force capable of 
| impregnating the germs within the flowers, and seeds 
are progressively evolved until other conoitions are 
| requisite for their further advancement. IJ doubt not 
but that future enquiries into the arcana of life will 
determine more satisfactorily, what now is but con- 
jecture, respecting the electrical condition of the 
pollen and its relation to that grand source from 
which it borrows its fructifying influence, viz. the 
Sun. As if to establish the rank of caloric upon an 
equality with that of its antagonist and coadjutor, 
electricity, heat is the spirit-stirring agent in the 
second start of seeds, as it is in eggs that have been 
laid but whose vegetative functions are temporarily 
suspended. 

The food of white-blooded animals is scanty, and 
their temperature is low ; it may indeed be surmised 
by way of objection that their consumption of oxygen 
is small, and that their excrements correspond: but 
surely doubts may be entertained as to which of these 
events takes precedence in point of time, and | beg 
to take the benefit of these doubts as long as 1 can 
defend and fortify my position by redoubts, as tena- 
ble as those of my opponent. The natural effects of 
normal excretions is to renovate the system in gen- 
eral, and the respective organs in particular, not 
merely by the removal of foreign or superfluous in- 
gredients, but by an actual surrender of their com- 
bined or latent electricity. I admit that excessive 
perspiration, during hard labor or even night-sweats, 
during chronic internal diseases, reduce the system, 
but their intention is good, and according to the old 
saying exceptions prove the rule.—Again, on some 
occasions, as in slight fevers, there may be extra- 
ordinary perspiration as well as an excess of bile and 
fecal discharges, or the urine may be dark-coloured 
and loaded with sediment, but here is obvious debil- 
ity, arising from the ravages made upon the tissues 
themselves by the absorbents during the efforts of na- 
ture to rally herreserved forces, and while the diges- 
tive functions are unequal to the task of replenishing 
the lacteals and thoracic duct. If on the other hand, 
the skin be impervious and dry, with most of the oth- 
er secretory organs at fault, a morbid sensation of 
heat might be anticipated from the excitement of 
the nervous centres, upon which the blood would re- 
gurgitate without an equivalent tonic effect produced 
by any actual decomposition of matter, beyond pul- 
monary exhalations, which can never intermit in the 
higher animals without the cessation of life; and 
| what is remarkable, relief is in a great degree restor- 

ed by a restoration of the other functions. The of- 
fice of the kidneys appears to be principally to ren- 
| der soluble under a new form and eliminate from the 
| current of red-blood, certain compounds which con- 
tain nitrogen in excess; thatof the liver to screen 
from the portal circle of black blood any temporary 
redundancy of carbon. Choleie acid may be and is 
generally reabsorbed after digestion} in its composi 
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tion we recognise an intermediate character of ali- 
ment rendering the ultimate change of its carbona- 
ceous constituents into carbonic acid, &c., Jess direct, 
but mere easy and advantageous. From the extreme 
prostration attending congestions of the liver, I am 
sometimes inclined to the opinion, that it is through 
the medium of that viscus especially, that the hydro 
carburets assume a form most capable of combining 
with oxygen, although I do not deny the possibility 
of their eremacausis in other shapes and under other 
circumstances. 

One of the best tests to determine the falsity of my 
premises, if they be false, may be derived from the 
eggs of bircs. In vivaparous animals the foetus grows 
on the same principle as its parent, the vessels of the 
Jatter bringing to and carrying away from the former 
through the intervention of the placenta, all materials 
suitable or unsuitable to its condition. But in the 
case of the egg, which like the seeds of vegetables, 
is entirely removed from the parental connection, we 
ean study effects to the best advantage; for with the 
exception of oxygen, nothing else interferes with the 
regular train of developement during incubation. 
First then, there is the white and yellow albumen, 
the latter tinctured by some fat in which cholesterine 
and iron may be detected. “ The fat of the yolk,” 
says Liebig, ‘may have contributed to the formation 
of the nerves and brain,” but he does not hint at any 
elements of respiration, although much is said of the 
elements of nutrition. Now if carbonic acid gas, 
the vapor of water and perhaps nitrogen, insome form 
do not transpire through the pores of the shell, pari 
passu with the inspiration of oxygen, or even if the 
weight of the egg taken collectively, does not actu- 
ally decrease with the growth of the chick, then it 
will be time for your correspondent to review the 
whole ground, if not abandon it. But the parent pro- 
vides heat for the chick in ovo, whereas my doctrine 
would appear to lay too much stress upon the forma- 
tion of the blood-globules and deposition of the young 
tissues. Re it so; we should however remember, 
that the ovum of viviparous animals likewise is part. 
ly indebted to the walls and liquors of the womb for 
its temperature—that the process of growth in both 
ova is but slow, perhaps too slow for the steady main- 
tenance of adequate heat; for that usually afforded by 
the exercise of the voluntary functions in after-life 
here fails. Even long after their escape from the 
shell, the young birds instinctively seek the warmth 
and protection of their parent’s wings, a warmth as 
genial to them no doubt as raiment is to the sucking 
babe: for although both might and are obliged in 
many instances, to buffet the winds and weather 
without such comforts, yet the trial is a severe one, 
and serves to show that external heat in addition to 
that which is generated within us is not merely an 
artificial conceit, but has become a second nature. 
Should this concession furnish my opponents a reason 
for the small amount of hydrocarbonaceous matter in 
the ovum, and while thus putting into their hands a 
weapon of defence, should | also seem to supply them 
with another for offence, by showing the indispensa- 
ble qualities of caloric, I to remark, that its im- 
portance is not denied, but solely the prominent place 
assigned to it tu the disparagement of its helpmate. 
electricity. I might as well attempt to prove.that 


the tone produced by the electric fluid, developed 
within us is all-sufficient without the external tension 
of the'circumambient air, or without the electro- 
thermal influence of the sun itself. But who can 
fail to observe, that in the germs of animals and ve- 
getables; there is obviously wanting in the first in- 





stance, as well as subsequently at every moment of 
active life, a force such as we can appreciate and un- 
derstand better than a ‘‘vis vitee,”-—one that we can 
reconcile with other phenomena in nature, a force to 
consummate the essential qualifications of animate 
bodies, by giving a substantial form to liquid materials 
—a force as palpable as is caloric itself within its pre~ 
per domain? Sucha force is electricity, and sucha 
force is eliminated when oxygen combines with hydro- 
carburets, and still more with nitrogenized compounds 
in which carbon and bydrogen enter, the latter with- 
out an attending equivalent of oxygen. At any rate 
the evolution of the chick in ovo, demonstrates that 
the movements of organic life do not absolutely re- 
quire the expenditure of living parts corresponding 
with vegetative activity, a fact which Liebig con- 
cedes to the detriment of his main argument. The 
chemicovital metamorphoses which are more obvi- 
ous in vegetable ova, will account for a force availa- 
ble for their developement, and if lam not greatly 
mistaken, the amount of egesta from full-grown 
plants, and plants in the decline of life will answer to 
the amount of ingesta and of free caloric. It is con- 
teaded that the heat manifested during the germina- 
tion of seeds arises from the oxygenation of diastase, 
where atarch is converted into sugar and ultimately 
into carbonic acid, which is appropriated: but there 
is no proof for either of these plausible assertions; 
whereas, it is indisputable that the germ increases in 
bulk at the expense of the other portions of the seed 
which are dissolved, and that heat must ensue from 
their precipitation in place. It is also insisted that 
in whatever way oxygen combines with carbon, it 
must liberate the same amount of caloric I have 
not been able to discover sufficient evidence for this 
dogma. Does it make no difference whether the ma- 
terials exist in a gaseous liquid or solid condition? 
Is the oxygen of the atmosphere in the same predi- 
camentas when combined with proteine or iron in the 
circulation? Is the carbon of diamond, of bitumen 

of carburetted hydrogen, of muscular tissue, or o 

the blood globule identical in every respect, physi 

cally or dynamically considered? In many of the 
elements of respiration, (or as I would prefer tocall 
them elements of innervation,) it is the carbon alone 
which becomes oxidized, the hydrogen being already 
engaged with oxygen in the equivalent proportions ; 
yet the change of form which they assume would 
liberate electricity just as does the vapour of water, 
when it escapes from the boiler of a steam-engine, or 
the gaseous and vaporiform effluvia from active vol- 
canoes. Such compounds are the more valuable, in- 
asmuch as they maintain steadily and equably the ani- 
mal forces, acting like a balance wheel toa powerful 
but eccentric machinery. 

According to Liebig ‘the distinguishing character 
of vegetable life is a continued passage of matter from 
a state of motion to that of static equilibrium. While 
a plant lives we cannot perceive any cessation in its 
growth—no part of an crzan diminishes in size, no 
waste occurs.” [doubt all this: a plant like eve: 
other living thing, after attaining its full growth 
— condition, begins to decline in its own way. 

t yields to depressing agencies, but in a less degree 
than do animals, because its relation to.the external 
world ;i» other words, its functions are less numer- 
ous, and make less demands upon its vital energies—- 
the nervous system does not exist. The tree sheds 
its feaves periodically, as animals do their hair, or 
birds their feathers ; the winds commit havoc upon 
its branches, and old age or disease, incapacitates 
them from supplying the deficieacy. The adult re- 
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tains its general bulk, but it will vary in weight, ac- 
cording to circumstances, such as an increase or de- 
erease of food, &c.; the alburnum like the osseous sys- 
tem may not lose much if any of its hard texture, but 
without especial reference to the fecula, resins, &c. 
contained within its meshes and analogous to the 
gelatine and marrow of bones, the other cellular de- 
partments of the tree certainly shrink from their fair 
proportions. The secretions and excretions may 
‘proceed from the absorption and metamorphoses of 
the tissues under certain conditions, and to an extent 
commensurate with the few and low manifestations 
of vital phenomena. The sap undoubtedly undergoes 
the chemical changes claimed for it, and lam of 
opinion, that previous to the season of efflorescence, 
and more particularly during the night, its nitrogen- 
ized constituents are recuced to simpler compounds, 
and hence in part the elimination of carbonic acid 
and various characteristic exhalations, a process very 
similar tothat which originates urea, perspiratory 
matter and carbonic acid from excess of albumen in 
the circulation of animals. In fact, the compounds 
of nitrogen referred to, may be considered analogous 
to Liebig’s elements of respiration. As a general 
rule, parts subject to the laws of chemico-vital dy- 
namics yield to an inexorable destiny, a destiny 
which ultimately assigns a limit to the existence of 
every thing endowed with life. When matter ceases 
to be expelled, matter ceases to enter in consequence, 
and when the digestive organs of animals and vege- 
tables begin to lose from any cause, their normal 
tone and permeability, matter must of necessity cease 
to fulfil the requirements of animation. The most 
recent researches of physiologists render it certain 
that plants digest their food, and respire as do ani- 
mals—now if the respiratory function in animals is 
intended to keep them warm, and this warmth arises 
from the oxidation of tissues and certain ingredients 
in the blood, how can authors reconcile the phenom. 
ena, with those presented by the vegetable kingdom, 
without admitting inadequate or irregular effects pro- 
duced in the latter from identical causes. Whereas, if 
it be true that oxygen forms an important item in the 
3ap and sustains an independent part in the process of 
growth—ifit be also undeniable that respiration is 
more or less constant, and digestion accords with the 
amountofaliment, but little remains to be proved, in 
order to satisfy an impartial mind that any differences 
which exist are merely in degree—that their object is 
the same. Lizht, a compound of electricity and calor- 
ic, merely aids the natural efforts in promoting growth; 
so that upon the whole, I cannot recognise any 
known power, whereby extraneous substances can be 
appropriated by an organized body, without a con- 
temporaneous loss of some kind, corresponding with 
the gain, the latter being effected principally at the 
expense of the former: just as [ cannot comprehend 
the solidification of the earth’s crust, but by the li- 
quefaction of certain materials, and by the aeration 
of others ; in other words; by a transfer of caloric 
from the former to the latter,and of electricity from 
the latter tothe former. This may be regarded a 
fundamental Jaw of nature for the equilibrium of or- 
ganic and inorganic forees, and the distribution of 
matter. It has been surmised that the nodules of 
flint found in the cretaceous formation, were formed 
by the siliceous exuvie of microscopic creatures, 
eoneentrating upon a piece of decaying organic mat- 
tor: nodules also of ironstone in the earlier rocks, 
* seem to have enclosed in many instances, the pellets 
“of extinct animals, (coprolites.) Does nut this cir- 
“Sduims tance afford additional ground for believing that 


, the reduction of organic matter into simpler combin- 
| ations is attended with the generation ofa force which 
| attracts and condenses organic matter favorably dis- 
| posed in its vicinity ? 
| The following coincidences are offered for the con- 
| sideration of naturalists. Grain of all kinds grown 
in our most northern states, is represented to possess 
, a larger proportion of gluten than that of the south- 
‘ern, and a smaller amount of starch in equal weights. 
its coat is also thicker, as if to protect it from the air 
| which is denser, and contains more oxygen in a square 
foot. The nitrogenous constituents of seeds, perform 
the same duty as the hydro-carbonaceous in animal 
ova: electricity is provided by them to fix the nutri- 
| tive elements in both ova, and inasmuch as the sun in 
_ northern latitudes does not aid vegetation to the same 
| extent, as at or near the tropics, an ample store of 
| gluten, albumen and casseine, would seem to be an 
indispensable substitute, liberating moreover, as they 
| do, more of the elective fluid from equal weights. In 
Florida, the lower parts of Alabama, Louisiana, and 
| Texas, the inhabitants possess more of the nervous 
| temperament, while in the intermediate states, of N. 
; and S. Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
the proportion of the nitrogenous and non-nitrogen- 
, ous elements are more nearly balanced, and the cerea- 
jlia attain the highest perfection. The people are 
| more generally of a mixed character, viz: sanguine- 
| nervous-bilious : in the more northern states, the pop- 
| ulation is inclined to be sanguine. It will strike the 
‘reader that such a natural disposition of the staff of 
| life, at once indicates the uses to which the respec. 
tive ingredients are subservient. Starch abounds 
more in southern corn, &c., it is said to favour inner- 
vation not calorification: gluten predominates in 
more northern flour; it is eminently adapted to the 
| formation of muscle and arterial) blood, thereby pro- 
| moting warmth and the faculties for exercise in a 
climate which requires adventitious resources. The 
potatoe may seem an exception to the rule as it 
thrives best at the north and abounds in starch: but 
the germs of the tuber are provided with fecula as the 
polar bear’s with grease, partly to protectthem against 
cold, by their non-conducting qualities. Indeed, 
when the number of germs in a tuber is considered, 
the objection loses much of its force ; especially 
when we reflect that there are many esculents of the 
same family, in warm latitudes as remarkable for 
the fecula which they contain. 1 can vouch from 
my own experience, for the excellence of bread made 
in the south of Europe, and opposite coast of Africa. 
In the provinces of Andalusia, and Extremadura, 
bread in its simplest condition is a delicacy—it is 
sweeter, and more highly flavoured than what falls 
to the lot of the English and French peasantry. I 
believe it is in some degree indebted to phosphorus, 
which is known to exist in those regions, associated 
with lime and other bases. 

There are a few points on which] lay some stress, 
but of which physiologists will dispute the correct- 
ness. J consider the first attribute of living matter 
to attract and assimilate other materials in immedi- 
ate contact, and which approach it in composition, 
or admit of a chemical change by a well-defined tran- 
sition: so that when a leaf or the epidermis or the 
spongioles of the roots find substances suited to theit 
wants and capacity within their reach, they appropri- 
ate them. Inasmuch as cellular textures, which 
present themselves to the external world, are of the 
simplest character compatible with independent ex- 
istence, the change is not so great as we might at 
first suppose, particularly if the air in the neighbor- 
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hood of dwellings, be charged with animal and vege- 
table effluvia, of a semi-decomposed consistence, and 
if the soil or humic acid be considered a semi-organic 
compound, and the result of partial disintegration, 
corresponding in these respects with the bile of ani- 
mals or choleic acid. I boldly advance the doctrire, 
that the food of living creatures, instead of being ab- 
sorbed, as mere liquids are, directly by the vessels, 
and by them carried through the whole system inthe 
shape of sap or blood, becomes in the first instance, 
deposited and organized—that by a change of condi- 
tion, (electrical as I have elsewhere contended) these 
organic deposits are removed from their original set- 
tlement for secondary purposes in the economy, such 
as the construction of neurine, fibrine, lignin, &c. If 
it iselectricity which causes matter to cohere, and 
tends permanently to consolidate it or temporarily to 
contract it, we may suppose that the absence of the 
sun or sleep might suffice to dislodge the newly-laid 
accretions of the previous day. On the same princi- 
ple the proteinized matter of our food is first mono- 
polized by the nervous and villous coats of the ali- 
mentary canal, and subsequently enters iato the lac- 
teals after resuming its plastic character, in obedi- 
ence to periodical or accidental causes of nervous re- 
laxation. Of all parts, the valvule conniventes are 
perhaps among the most highly endowed with nerves, 
and consequently most sensitive to exaggerations or 
abberrations of nervous force, at one time offering un- 
usual resistance to chemical agents, and again being 
particularly subject totheir control. As in the lungs, 
we here find two constant sources of caloric, for the 
nutrient arteries are also engaged in the service, and 
the sensation of warmth is radiated over the whole 
body, wherever the sympathetic nerves are distribu- 
ted, and arterial conduits propel their genial contents. 
There are in the higher animals two sets of returning 
vessels, lymphatics and veins—the latter carrying 
back the red-globules of the arterial blood, and fre- 

uently anastomosing with the arterial capillaries— 
the lymphatics appear to be receptacles for the white 
blood, and connect more directly with the lungs and 
heart, as do the veins, (portal circle) with the liver 
and spleen. The object is principally to alter the 
blood, and prepare it tor future usefulness. It occurs 
to me that the various causes usually assigned for the 
circulation of the blood, may all be referred to mod- 
ifieations of the same elemental forces; one of which 
contracts and the other expands matter, originating 
in fact. centrifugal and centripetal movements of 
fluids, in connection with solids, eminently endowed 
with elasticity and contractility. But there is one 
oe which has hitherto passed unnoticed, 
although its practical importance in hydraulics has 
been acknowledged. [ allude to the introduction of 
aeriform into currents of liquid substances. The ar- 
tificial compression and subsequent expansions of free 
gases in ascending pipes, finds a counterpart in the 
natural combination of gases with vital fluids in or- 
= tubes—the tendency to a vaccuum occasioned 

y the heart acting as a central forcing pump, causes 
a disposition on the part of the elastic fluids forming 
a portion of the circulation to leave their connection 
with one set of compounds, and attach themselves to 
others, which by the comparative loss of cohesion, 
or even chemical attraction, are left less able to re- 
sist their approaches, and a more intimate relation 
with them: hence, the reason why living tissues are 
predisposed, first, to submit tothe absorbents, and af- 
terwards to unite with oxygen at the moment of its 
divorce from former associates. 

Fever and inflammation properly considered, are 





restorative processes—efforts of nature to support 
and repair disordered or weakened functions and tis- 
sues of the body. Circumstances may render formi- 
dable what is otherwise harmless; nay, even trazs- 
form a virtue into a vice; in the same way salutory 
provisions of the economy may prove the canes of 
death without affecting the argument. The sesre- 
tions of an organ are often competent to discuss con- 
gestions of the parenchyma, whien its vessels are ety. 
gorged with venous blood, and the tone of the parts 
reduced below pur; but if the nervous centres, (es- 
pecially the cardiac plexus) are called into action, 
so as to provoke the heart and arteries to come to 
the rescue of the feebly-resisting viscus in an over- 
bearing spirit, the remedy is worse than the disease. 
The organ becomes still further oppressed with 
blood, and no outlet being afforded to the pent-up 
fluids, mortification is the last resource in order to 
rid the system of accumulated evils, unless timely 
venesection or counter-irritation be judiciously appli- 
ed. Fever diffuses the excitement, and by dividing 
the forces of the enemy, or rather not allowing them 
to concentrate, essays to conquer them. But as Tf 
have already remarked, if it fails in its object, it 
does more harm than good by leaving the general 
system less liable to cope with disease. What is the 
object of bleeding, when the excitement runs too 
high? Why is water freely given to drink, or why 
do we try to starve ont the fever? Why is a pre- 
cisely opposite treatment resorted to in cases uf sub- 
inflammation, in which there is not sufficient tone in 
the parts to sustain themselves, and consequently 
stimulants, astringents or external bandages are ap- 
propriate? The legitimate deduction from these 
facts justifies me in declaring that in the former class 
or classes, by the local or general abstraction of blood 
by its dilution or alteration, the oxygen-carriers be- 
ing reduced in number, cannot overfeed the fever by 
causing such a rapid and unfortunate precipitation of 
solid materials, either within the diseased organ or 
its corresponding nervous centre, as to incapacitate 
them irretrievably. We choose the least of two 
evils, and by exhausting the patient’s strength for a 
time, and to a certain extent, we wait for a favorable 
opportunity to replenish the vessels and recruit his 
forces by tonics and nutritive diet. Oxygen is really 
a friend; by its combination with certain bases in 
the blood, it may cause the fluid materials to assume 
a solid consistence, beneficially in most cases, al- 
though it must be confessed, injuriously in others. 
Observe the poor consumptive, how he pants for oxy- 
gen'torelieve his distresses—one lung has perhaps 
been decomposed and totally unfitted for the task of 
aerating the fluids: would not a deep full inspiration 
and expiration, were it possible,at once impart a 
sense of improvement to his whole frame? Well 
might the older chemists term oxygen vital air; al- 
though in the first instance, it is the formation of car- 
bonic acid or other effete matters in the extreme tex- 
tures causing local deposits, or secondly, their final 
elimination from the lungs, skin, &c., causing gener- 
al invigoration, which we are called upon to admire. 
Should our atmosphere by one change in the present 
relation of things, become more highly charged with 
carbonic acid, the proportions of gases would disar- 
range the organic forces dependent upon nervous in- 
fluence to such an extent, as to annihilate probably, 
all land animals, and reinstate the geological period 
of the coal formation, when neither the mammalia 
nor birds, nor reptiles existed on the face of the 
earth, orbreathed the breath of life. The appear- 
ance of distinct races of animals, whether hot or cold, 
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blooded, at different periods, has induced many to re- 
fer their temperature to the oxygen of the air, as the 
roximate and immediate cause of those distinctions. 
t however, merely predisposes the accretion of 
certain particles of organizable matter by disintegra- | 
ting others. Were it indeed the direct cause, the! 
range of vital heat would be likely to fluctuate much 
more than it does; whereas, by a wholesome provi- | 
sion of nature, food much beyond the welfare of the | 
economy, is either at once rejected by the stomach, 
or passes away through the intestines without being 
digested—or if digested, and introduced into the gen- 
eral current, oppresses the nervous system with the | 
utter loss of appetite. Again, if calorification pro- | 
ceeded from the combustion of the solids, how easy 
would it be by repeated inspirations of pure oxygen, | 
not merely to kindle the sensation of fever with a 


hurried pulse, but to raise unequivocally the temper- , 
On the other hand, | intoxicate it with alcohol about an hour before it is 
the measure of heat being determined by the nervous | 
energy available for assimilation, &c. we might a | 
priori expect that it would regulate itself. For this | 


ature of the fluids themselves 


| hartshorn ? 
‘orifit arise from hunger, do we not present him 


| the want of a customary share of aliment. 


In cold weather children run about, probably they 
wouid say to keep themselves warm ; indeed this may 
be their apparent motive and real effect; but does 
not their appetite for food sympathise with their 
movements, and do not their exuberant spirits 
and well-developed organs of locomotion prompt 
them? Ifa person faints, do we hasten to communi- 
cate heat tu his prostrated frame; do we not try to 
restore him by cool fresh air, evaporating lotions or 
we not give him brandy inwardly, 


something toeat? The limbs will naturally refuse 
to do their duty, if not only a part of their substance 
is absorbed, but nervous influence is withheld from 
There is 
a mode adopted in Egypt for preparing poultry, 
which serves to illustrate portions of my argument. 
In order to render the flesh of a fowl delicate, they 


slaughtered; the blood is speedily exhausted of its 
nutritious elements, which are assimilated, the bird 
remaining meanwhile in a state of unconsciousness ; 


reason, we can form a tolerable estimate how far ar- | 23 Jong as the elements of innervation subserve the pur- 


ticles of food have answered the purpose of sustain- | 


pose of precipitating albumen or fibrin, and the vol- 


ing vital heat by reference to the amount and nature | untary functions of motion, thought, &c., are dor- 
of the ingesta and ejesta, but we may still more con- | mant, the vegetative are more active. The same 


fidently appeal to them for the ascertainment of force 


in the abstract within a given time, al.hough it might | 


be more difficult to discriminate between the forma- 

tion of muscular fibre on which the force operates, 

of neurine from which the force originates, and by 

which it is conducted, or of blood-globules devoted 

to the exercise of the nervous and muscular functions | 
themselves, allowance being made for the weight of | 
the body before and alter the experiment, as well as 

disturbing causes. 

The drunkard when he empties the glass, looks 
not for caloric at its bottom, but rather stimulation as 
soon as the grateful draught reaches his stomach, or 
is decomposed in the circulation. A rise of temper- 
ature would be a seconcary syinptom dependent on 
the former. How many persons addicted to the use 
ofopium or even tobacco, are at length obliged to 
resort to it for the power to exert their ordinary fa- 
culties: by stimulating the heart and arteries to re- 
newed vigor, these articles dissipate the malaise of 
the internal viscera, and diffuse the blood more equa- 
bly. By the escape of electricity, during their oxi- 
dation, they probably precipitate organic matter held 
in solution, and thus temporarily, and almost instan- 
taneously, reinforce the energies of the system; but 
alas, they gradually ruin the digestive functions by 
repeated indulgence; they first operate upon the 
coats ofthe stomach and intestines, and thus exhaust 
or thicken thew according to constitutional ten- 
dencies. When dogs or horses exert themselves, 
they inhale rapidly the air, not because they crave 
more warmth, but to give them renewed strength. 
This fact is generally explained by saying that the 
presence of too much carbonic acid in the blood is 
detrimental, and consequently, that the venous blood 
must be aerated before it can render good service ; 
but it is still a matter of doubt with some analysts, 
whether any free carbonic acid can be founa there. 
That gas is one of the most easily detected, if it exis- 
ted, and any which may have been recognized, might 
have resulted from the experiment i'self. Jn an at- 

ére surcharged with it, we may be unpleasant- 
ly and fatally affected, but the chemist knows full 
well, that the proportions of gases must be taken in- 
to account before we can estimate either their eli- 





mitation or absorption. 











effect is measurably attained during the sleep of ani- 
mals; in the morning there is or ought to be a good 
appetite to replenish the fluids, and save the solids 
from absorption. When an animal in full health is 
foreibly deprived of life, the extraordinary excite- 
ment of the nervous centres, produces a fixed con- 
traction of the limbs, and the body continues to ex- 
hibit in death, the last spasmedic struggles of life; 
the inanimate fibres also acquire a tough and unyield- 
ing consistence from the rapid aud excessive deposi- 
tion of fibrin, and the exaggeration of nervous influ- 
ence. 

Can it be possible, that the physician selects heat- 
ing remedies for his debilitated patients, and yet are 
not most of his stimulants and tonics even those 
which contain nitrogen, such as by their combination 
with oxygen, generate carbonic acid gas? Some 
indeed, of that class of medicines, are -aid to produce 
nervous excitement without any sensible increase of 
warmth ; others are indirectly caleiacient by impart- 
ing energy to the circulating apparatus. It is even 
doubted by mary, whether fever heat is really above 
the regular standard of healthy blood. I believe that 
it is slightly so, as on the other hand, that the blood of 
persons witha lymphatic temperament,may fall below 
the average. ‘Phe lungs undoubtedly exert them- 
selves, as if to compensate for the loss of other out- 
lets, but according to Hunter, the blood itself and 
the heat of the body, as tested by the thermometer, 
is notabnormal. And yet no one can doubt the fact, 
that an unusual sensation of heat is perceptible on 
the surface of persons laboring under a paroxysm of 
fever, and that the breath of other patients is remark- 
ably coal. In fact, the caloric engendered within 
the engorged vessels of the skin, instead of being car- 
ried off insensibly by perspiration, is conducted eith- 
er by the hand when applied, or by the usual medi- 
um of the air which becumes surcharged. 

The practical mportance which attaches to this 
subject, consists in the application of non-nitrogenous 
articles of food to purposes more essential than those 
usually assigned them. The valetudinarian in seareh 
of diet, which will act as a restorative, without pro- 
ducing a recurrrence of fever or over excitement, 
selects the very substances least adapted to his con- 
dition, according to the modern doctrine. Sago, tapi- 
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tone to the nerves. It is well known by gra- 
ziers, that grain is heating, and such articles as grass 
or turnips, cooling; furthermore, that warm sheds in 
winter will economise strong food. Itis because the 
as elements are more abundant in the cerea- 
ia, and afford warmth by being deposited, whereas, 
food in which carbon predominates, sustains for the 
most part the nervous functions, except so far ax 
they liberate caloric, by being precipitated as fat, 
which is a bad conductor: and here perhaps, it is the 
proper place to state as the sum and substance of my 
argument, that no terms can adequately represent the 
especial office of any class of aliments ; for both th: 
azotized and non-azotized elements liberate calori 
and electricity at certain times, and under certas: 
circumstances. Let the farmer take equal weight~ 
of beans aud of beets, to try the effect upon his cattle. 
The former provides solid flesh, the latter may be 
converted into fat-glubules, and precipitated as adi 
pose tissue, provided it be given with a liberal hand. 
Liebig alleges that **the maccaroni of the Italian 
and the train oil of the Greenlander, are not adven- 
titious freaks of taste, but necessary articles fitted to 
administer to their comfort in those climates. The 
colder the region, the more combustible must their 
food be.” I should read the latter sentence thus— 
“the more food of a strong nature is required.” It 
is not the train oil alone which supports the temper- 
ature of the Greenlander, but monstrous loads of fish, 
flesh and fowl, which line the inner, as furs do the 
outer man. A large portion of Napoleon’s army in 
Russia, were soon frozen to death under the effects 
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root, &c., instead of feeding inflamma-— 





of hunger and exposure, in spite of the warmth which 
oxygen is supposed to produce, by burning us up 
piecemeal. Persons consiituted with a weak or sinall 
digestive apparatus, should wear flannel next the 
skin, and more ample clothing; invalids feel more | 
sensibly the weather, not because they breathe less | 
oxygen, (for their lungs may be large and sound, and | 
their skin kept clean) but because they digest less 
aliment. Liebig continues thus: ‘*A man will re- 
quire less carbou when pursuing a sedentary occupa- 
tion, than when he is engaged in active exercise.” | 
am agreed to this. ‘ Wild animals in a state of na- 
ture are seldom if ever fat:” unless a sense of secu- 
rity and abundance of herb:ge will allow them con- 
stant repose, and the narrow limits of a valley impose 
on them the necessity of confining their range. “The 
Bedouin shows with pride, his lean muscular and 
sinewy limbs ;” certainly ; either because he wears 
out his fat or the hydrocarbonaceous element of his 
blood by exercise ; or because his food is of that qual- 
ity and quantity, as not to admit any surplus deposits 
The climate forbids indulgence in animal food, save 
milk of allarticles the best adapted to every age and 
condition. Fat people seldom Lave the nervous sys- 
tem very largely developed, and therefore it should 
not be objected, that according to my premises, such 
individuals ought to exhibit an active temperament; _ 
obesity follows as a penalty for listless habits, or a 
misfortune incident to a sedenatry occupation. It is | 
worthy of note, that the permanent stoppage or want 
of particular functions, such as menstruation in fe- 
males of an advanced age or emasculation in males, 
should be attended by an increase of fat, and yet this 
very circumstance is adduced by the school of Gres- 
sen, as illustrations in favor of their views. Between | 
the tropics, it is not animal food which the natives pre- 
fer for their simple repasts, but juicy farinacvous 
fruits and roots, all-sufficient for their light hearts ' 
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It is singular with what 
unanimity tea and coffee have been cherished by ci- 
vilized nations as gental stunulanis; a still creater 
refinement of taste and an instinctive love of gentle 
excitants has added to those beverages, cream and 
sugar with advantage tu health; they are not so ra- 
pidly decomposed as alcohol, and consequently in 
warm countries, do not affect unduly the nerves, 
There probably is no community of men on earth, 
that does not induige in some kind of artificial stim- 
ulus, and if itis not tobacco or spices, it may be’ 
»piuin or other drug—a proof | conceive that nature 
encoura es the penchant, and ii is for reason to regu 
‘ate the appeute and guard against its atuse. The 
fower animals are not exempt from the same propen- 
sity. . 

Bolivar lived for considerable periods upon sugar, 
avery slight stimulant for the reason that it is al- 
ready semi-oxidized, and no one can doubt, but that 

luring his campaigns, both mind and body were im 
full activity. It is recorded that whole caravans in 
crossing the deserts of Africa have been reduced te 
‘he necessity of consuming their freight, consisting 
of guin exclusively. It must be confessed, that a 
fong-continued exertion of the organs of locometion: 
will not allow us, for reasons formerly given, todraw 
too largely upon our reseurces, and yet the North 
American Indian will be satisfied during his tiresome 
march with roots and berries, in which there is little © 
else than the hydrecarvonaceous elements of food; 
however, it would be unfortunate for a herd of buf. 
faloes to cross his track, as he would assuredly make 
amends for his abstinence | know not how true it 
is, but alligators are said to swallow pine-knots pre- 
vious to their winter sleep, and that these are his 
only sustenance ; the climate in which tsese animals 
reside, is by no means severe, and so we will wish 
them pleasant dreams and easy digestion. 

In the face of all these facts, the mind will natur- 
ally recur to the ordinary uses of animal fat aud 
vegetable oils for producing light; but [ am prepar- 
ed to argue that the concomitant heat is not a prima- 
ry effect, but results from the difficulty which elec- 
tricity finds in diffusing itself as rapidiy as developed 
during combustion. The condensation of such a bad 
conductor as common air, is I believe the verituble 
cause; nor would the assertion be disproved bs pre- 
senting a good conducting medium to the flame with-. 
out sensibly diminishing the heat; because no stretch 
of ingenuity could devise means of effectually conduct. 
ing away the electric fluid from the inconceivable a- 
mount of atoms which are on every side engaged in 
chemical reaction. The light emitted, is one of tie 
modes which nature hasdevised fur carrying off the 
two imponderables in.connection to the best advan- 
tage ; as it depends upon the dynamic constitution of 
the molecules employed what amount of the impon- 
derables is developed in thatshape. It is not until the 
fluid is in excess or unable to traverse with facility, 
the wire which completes the voltaic circuit that ig- 
nition commences. By a superficial view of the sub- 
ject, it might be supposed that during chemical and 
chemico-vital reaction, both imponderables are al- 
ways liberated simultaneously and for identical rea- 
sons, and that all dynamic effects claimed for them 
might be assigned to the same source ; that the very 
experiments to which I have alluded, would.seem to 
countenance such a doctrine. But by grauting it, I , , 
should exchange a simple, for a complicated and ins 
explicable rule of action; | should yield principles 
at the very foundation of physics, as I understand the 
subject, and quash by my own act and deed the ques- 
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tions at issue, viz: what is the distinct office of cal- , Maryland. 
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If in the spring, open ground will be 


oric, and what of electricity—whence are they deri- perfectly safe, covering the cuttings with earth about 
ved? They are diametrically opposed toeach other, | 2 inches deep, not more. If sprouted in frames, or in 
but by mutual concessions barmonize together in the | close situations, they may be taken up the next year 


economy of the universe. 


If electricity is ever de- | and transplanted in some more suitable place—when 


voloped in the anima! or vegetable faster than the | two or three years old they may be set out in hedge, 
nerves or tissues can dispose of it, then, and then! making cuttings as before directed for another 
only, may we calculate upon heat being liberated in| crop. This practice may be continued for a series 
intimate conjunction with its rival in the shape of | of years, til! the whole farm or plantation is enclosed 
light. Certain fishes, insects, and fungi are gifted | with Maclura, and this result may be produced by the 


with this peculiarity, and emit a phosphorescence, 
for which they are probably indebted to ee ager 
in excess. From the bodies of some cachectic indi- 
viduals light is said to have emanated, a light how- 
ever ofa very equivocal nature, and as little un- 
derstood as credited by competent judges. We cer- 
tainly hear of cases of epeutanebes combustion from 
the abuse of ardent spirits, which may account for 
it: but the data are insufficient to base any argument 
upon them, either in confirmation of or in opposition 
to the doctrine } have advocated as the cause of vital 
heat. 
Rosr. Serrerz Woop. 


Mount Hermon, near Washington, D. C. 


MACLURA OR OSSAGE ORANGE. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


Deak Sin,—The article on the “* Maclura,” copi- 
ed from the ‘ Ohio Cultivatior” into the December 
No. of your “American Farmer,” has brought me 
numerous letters of inquiry, of like import, to that 
presented through you, from your friend Doctor Ow- 
ens, of Anne Arundel county, Md., some of which | 
answered direct, others lie over; but taking your sug- 
gestion, and by way of saving time, I shall make one 
answer do for all, through your useful and extensive- 
ly read paper. This course I trust will prove per- 
ectly satisfactory to the gentlemen to whom | have 
not written. 

The Ossage Orange tree will grow on any soil, 
from stiff clay, to light sandy, and under condition, 
from moist, to dry, from rich, to poor—the richer tie 
soil the more rapid will be the growth, but it will 
rae pretty well on what might be termed poor 
and. 

My plan is to plant the sets or quicks singly, in 
line, about 12 inches apart. Some plant double 
rows; should this be deemed necessary, I would ad- 
vise to proceed simply thus. Plant on line, the first 
row 15 to 18 inches apart, then on the second line, 
which should be 12 inches from the first, and parallel 
with it, put down a plant or set opposile the spaces 
on the first line; a hedge thus planted, and well ten- 
ded for some 5 to6 years, would bid defiance not only 
to poultry and pigs, but horsesand cattle. But I find 
12 inches apart, on a single line, quite close enough 
for my purpose. 

As to the question, how to procure or produce 
the Maclura? Those who wish to produce for them- 
selves can proceed in two ways, either by raising 
from cuttings, or by seed. If from cuttings, they 
must — as many plants of the Ossage Orange 
from 2 to 3 years old, as will afford them a sufficien- 
cy to sprout from ; the cuttings should be 2 to 3 inch- 
es in length, taken from the larger yellow roots of the 
plants, which if prope 
plants for setting out. The cuttings should be plan- 
ted horizontally, in drills some four inches wide, and 
two inches deep 


If the plauting be in the fall it| plantations. 





purchase of 100 to 1000 plants, which in Philade!phia 
will cost from 15 to 20 dollars per thousand. Ifseed be 
preferred to cuttings, resort must be had to the West, 
where the tree grows spontaneously in the forests, 
and where seed is plenty. The seed may be sown 
in drills or broadcast, in beds well prepared, covered 
from 1 to 1} inch with finely pulverized earth or 
mould. When strong enough to remove from the 
drill or bed, proceed as in the case of sprouts from 
cuttings, as above directed. 

As to trimming or clipping the hedge—this should 
be done delicately and prudently the first and second 
years after setting out, until the setts have attained a 
healthy and vigorous start, after which, they should 
annually or semi-annually be well headed down, to 
give the hedge strength and correctness. The Maclu- 
ra is a tree, and when permitted to grow naturally, 
is an attractive object in the lawn or wood, with its 
deep green foliage and orauge }ike fruit. 

A word as to the “runnin; and sprouting,” which 
was the occasion of the article in the Cultivator. 
Mr. Batehain, its zealous and intelligent editor, hav- 
ing referred to ine for the settlement of the question, 
as to the sprouting and running of the plant, which 
seems to have engaged the attention of some of his 
correspondents, | affirmed this propensity in the Ma- 
clura. Since my response, a question has been put 
to me by a gentleman in Ohio—whether the running 
and sprouting | had observed was not owing to the 
hedges I had in use being produced from cuttings 
instead of being raised frum seed—to this I replied, 
that I did not think that cireumsiance could in any 
manner change the habits of the plant, but the dwarl- 
ing the tree by close planting and heading might 
cause it torun considerably more under ground, and 
sprout, than it would, were it permitted to take its 
natural growth upwards, for in the case of the tree 
growing apart, having room for its proper develope- 
ment, | never discovered any sprouting. Jn addition 
to this, | have also to remark for the information of 
those interested in the matter in Ohio, as well as 
your readers in general, that however the roots may 
run, they would not J think sprout, unless interrupted 
by cutting them through with the spade or plow, in 
breaking up the Jand close to the hedge. The roots 
thus severed from the stock, wall sprout if ieftem- 
bedded in the newly turned up ground. This will 
better account for the sprouting than the suppesition 
of its being caused by dwarfing. 


I trust this brief communieation wil) be found per- 
tinent and satisfactory to your correspondents, and 
mine, on the subject of producing the Maclura, and 
cultivating it into hedge. 

So much has already been said on the suitableness 


of the Maclura for live fence, that 1 deem it unne- 
cessary torecommend it further. Whether it, the Na- 


tly done will not injure the | tive Thorn, or any other be preferred, is not so ma- 


terial to me, as the unsightly post and rail, and worm 
Fences, that are such an eye sore to our farms and 
When they shall be superseded by com 


might be proper to resort to frames, except south of ' nact, beautiful hedges, then may it be inferred, tha 
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the Agriculture of the country has attained to consid- 


erable perfection. 
Respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
James Gowen. 

Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Jan. 8th, 1847. 

N. B. I forgot to remark, that Lhave several fine 
young trees of the Maclura, from which I expect an 
abundance of seed in a year or two—one produced 
some fine Oranges last season. J.G 


VORPICULPFURAL. 
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Work 1n THE Garpen. 


| be raised a few inches each morning. 
tering are necessary to encourage the vegetation of 
| the seed ; but all such waterings must be done in the 





being made, dig out a place to sink it in the earth 


fill up the bottom with 9 inches of stable manure that 
| has been forked upand turned over a day or two 
| and left in a dry place, over this put about six inches 
of the soi! dug out to make room for the frame ; rake 
| this well, and after it shall have settled down a day, 
| re-rake it and sow your seeds. 
| matting over the glass, which must in good weather 


Of a night throw a 


be removed each morning, when the frame should 
Gentle wa- 


Before we enter into the details of such work as | forenoon, but only of pleasant days when the sun is 


may be done during this month in the Garden, it 
may not be inopportune for us to inquire, whether 
there are not some of ourreaders who may have fail- 
ed to provide their homesteads with gardens suitable 
to theirestablishments. If there be any who have so 
failed, we would invoke them by that fraternal feel- 
ing, which each agriculturist may, and should, feel 
for another, to set to work with that earnestness 
which overcomes all difficulties, and to improve the 
present time to add good gardens to their respective 
estates. In all sincerity we tell them, that there is 
nothing which contributes more to the comfort of 
one’s family, nor more to beautify and give interest 
to an estate, thana well arranged, and well appoin- 
ted garden. While its stores of fruits and vegetable 
products, at all seasons, crown the festive board with 
the choicest delicacies, its flowers impart a charm 
which win us from the corroding reflections incident 
to the business of the world, and prepare us to con- 
template with feelings of delight the paternal care, 
bestowed upon us by our Creator, in the array of 
floral beauties presented to our vision, to chasten our 
thoughts, and refine the aspirations of our hearts, 
with the view of teaching us to elevate our desires 
beyond the contracted hopes which centre on earth. 
And while each shall be laying out his garden, let 
him who may be without shade and ornamental trees 
about his dwelling, impress this truth upon his mind 
—that nothing more contributes to the health of 
one’s residence than the protection and comfort dis- 
pensed from a few trees judiciously arranged, plant- 
ed in front and around the dwelling. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will proceed 
to specify what may be done—nay, what should be 
done, to ensure a supply of early vegetables. 

Preparation of Hotbeds. As it should be, and doubt- 
less is, an object with every head of a family to sup- 
ply that family with early vegetables, we would re- 
commend to each who may not already have such a 
convenience, to erect a hot-bed on the northern bor- 
der ofhisgarden. It need not be large, asa bed 
three lights wide and twelve feet long will be suffi- 
cient to raise all the plants requisite for a family, of 
Early Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Lettuce, &c. 
A frame of these dimensions may be prepared at a 
trifling cost. The back should be as high again as 
the front and made to raise by hinges. The frame 





in power. 
In fixing the frames leave say 5 inches between the 


| back of the frame and the fence, which vacancy 


must be filled with horse dung, say 10 inches deep, to 
keep up the required heat. 

Sowing of Earlu Peas. Select a bed with a south- 
ern exposure, manure it, dig in the manure, rake and 
make drills 4 feet apart 2 inches deep, sow your peas 
thickly, cover and press the earth gently on them. 
You need not fear that the frost will kill them, they 
are hardy and will resist its influence. We have 
seen them 4inches high covered with snow without 
being injured. To secure a continuous supply it is 
best to sow portions of the bed at intervals of 10 or 
14 days. ‘ 

Pruning of Grape vines. Proceed without delay te 
prune your grape vines. Dothiswithasharp knife, 
cut smoothly, and if the wound bleeds stop it by ap- 
plying a potatoe to it, taking care to wipe the wound 
dry before you apply it. A thick paste made of 
plaster we have also seen recommended. Recollect 
that the wood to be cut away is the old wood, and 
not that made last season. 

Small Salading of all kinds may be sown on warm 
borders exposed to the south ; it would be best how- 
ever to protect them with coverings of matting, long 
straw or cornstalks. 

Celery. The seed of this healthful and delicious 
vegetable may now be sown on warm borders with 
southern exposures. The ground must be freely ma- 
nured with fresh horse dung, a moiety of which should 
be dug ina spat deep, then rake, put on the other 
half of the manure, dig that in 4 inches deep, rake, 
sow your seed, rake them in and pat the earth with 
the back of your spade. By taking this pains you 
will have early celery plants to set out, and thus se- 
cure your family with a supply of one of the most 
palatable vegetables that ever added to the luxury of 
a plate of well made soup, or graced the dinner ta- 
ble. 

Beets, Parsnips and Carrots. As soon in this month 
as the ground may be sufficiently free of frost to al- 
low of béing put in good order, you may sow the seed 
of each of these roots for early use. No more, how- 
ever, should be sown than may be necessary to supply 
the table during summer, unless you may have the 
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advantage of a market todispose of any surplus you 
may raise. To grow them sweet, well rotted ma- 
auré is best. 

Spinach, Lettuce and Radishes. The seed of these 
may be sown on warm borders on and after the 20th 
of this month. 

Sowing Pot & Medicinal Herb Seeds —So soon as the 
earth is ina condition to be dug, the seeds of these 
families of plants may be sown—and while we are 

inting out the time let us remark, that every gar- 

en should have in it, its beds of Thyme, Sage, Parsley, 
Summer Savory, Sweet Margery, Bauim, Lavender, 
Bergamot, Celandine, Chamomile, Horehound, Fennel, 
Tansey, &§c., together with Garlic, Chives and Shallots. 





Early Potatoes.—if you desire to be a little ahead 
of your neighbor in growing early potatoes, prepare | 
a bed as soun as the frost is out of the ground, by | 
manuring it liberally with rich stable dung, rake, 
draw yourdrills 4 inches deep with the corner of a} 
hoe, then plant whole potatoes about 1] inches apart, | 
spread long stable manure over them, and after 
strewing a mixture of plaster and ashes over that 
cuver with the earth. Do not apprehend that the 
potatoes will come up to ve injured by the frost, as, 
consulting nature, they will await until by the genial | 
heatof the earth, their vegetable powers will be devel- 
oped not to be nipped by the frosts, but to bear fruit. 

Gooseberries and Currants may now be pruned—so 
also may fresh plantations be made of the cuttings. 

_ Raspberries.—Prune and tie up your raspberry 
bushes about the middle of this month; if the frost 
is out of the ground, you may plant out the runners. 

Annual Flowers.—The seeds of most annual flow- 
ers may be safely planted as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. 

Herbaceous Flowering perennials of all kinds may be 
planted out as soon asthe earth is dry enough to be 
dug and put in good order. 

Fruit Trees.—Your garden fruit trees may now be 
pruned—if you have none there, plant some, but be 
sure to get the best kinds and those that have been 
grafted by askiliul hand—buy of none but acon 
scientious responsible nurseryman. Provide your 
homestead with good fruit—you will love it the 
more, your family wiil be grateful while your neigh- 
bors will appreciate your patriotism the more high- 
ly, and very svon follow your laudable example. 

canis a 
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To a Susscariser.—A top dressing with cither Guano or 
Bone-dust, would be of great service, even “at this late sca 
eon.”? ‘Thebone dust would be the better of undergoing fer- 
mentation be‘ore being ayplied —aud our advice would be to use 
plaster with the Guano, in tue rtion of | part of the toriner 
to 3 of the latter. The other questions shali be answered in our 
mext. 
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To, W. Downey or New-Marxet, Mo.—Your enquiries 
came too late to enable us to do justice to the subject in the pre 
ent No. ‘lRey shall be attended to in our next. 


GG The extreme length of several articles contained in the 

mt No.o. the “ Furmer,” (which were promised in our 

#t,) has prevented us from hep 8 usual variety. Mach 

to ‘our regret, we are compelled to divide the able paper of Dr. 
Gardner, on the rotation of crops. e 





We ac! the receipt of the 8th No. of Colman’s 





“« En opean Agriculluve,”’—but have not had time to examine 
it. ‘T'wo more Nos, will complete the work. Those wishing 
to obtain it can be supplied through the publisher of this paper. 

We have received the January No. of Skinner’s Farmer's 


Library, a work whieh should be in the library of every far- 
mer and planter. Subscriptions received at this office. 

We have received from the publishers, Greely & M*‘Etrath, 
N. York, a Phrase Book of English and German, by Monitz 
Ertheiler, teacher of the German language in the city of New 
York—a work of much usefulness, we should suppose, to 
those learning either language. It is for sale at the boukstore 
ot Wm. Taylor & Co. North st., and also of the publisher of 
the Farmer—price 25 cents. It can be sent by mail. 

A supply ofthe new work by Allen, “.4merican Agricul- 
ture,” noticed in our last, hus been received at this office; 
those who were disappointed in not obtaining a copy of the 
first lot can now be supplied. 





_ The communications from Mr. Physick, on Butter Making!; 
from Co). Bowie, on the Potutoe Diseuse; from Mr. Gowen, 
on the Ossage Orange; and Mr. Wood’s essay, will be 
read with much interest. We expect to receive a further com 
munication from Mr. Physick, on the subject of the dairy, 
perhaps in time for our next No. 

Our correspondent in Howard Distriet, will find by the 
crowded state of our columns, that we have not been able to 
publish his essay in this month’s No. We think we can prom- 
ise it in our next. 


The procecdings of the Talbot Co. Societies, will be read 
With interest ; as will also the graphic sketch of the duings of 
our neighbors of Delaware. 


ANIMAL FOUD. 

[Experimental researches or the food of animals and 
the fattening of cattle; with remarks on the food 
of man; based upon experiments undertaken by 
order of the British government. By Robert Dun- 
das Thompson, M. D. From the Jast London e- 
edition. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 200 
Broadway, New York; and for sale at J. S. Wa- 
ters’ bookstore, Baltimore. } 

The above work is before us, and from the ample 
scope for research and cbservation, as demonstrated 
by its title page, the intelligent agricultural reader 
will very readily perceive that it must contain mat- 
ters of the first importance, to all engaged in the bus- 
iness of tilling the earth. Nothing can more inti- 
mately concern the husbandman, than that which re- 
lates to the food of animals, and the fattening of cat- 
tle; for in these two matters are concentrated much 
of the true economy ofthe farm. To understand the 
principles upon which that economy rests, should be 
an object of moment with al! who desire to act ad- 
visedly in all things in which their interests are con- 
cerned. 

We shall carefully read the work, and hereafter 
speak of itas we may think its merits or demerits 
deserve ; but, in the mean time, the intelligent hus- 
bandman who chooses to judge for himself,—and all 
ought to do so—will buy the book, read its pages, in- 
vestigate its facts and theories, sean its reasonings, 
and judge for himself—and in so doing act up to that 
line of independence, which is so becoming in the 
character of an American agriculturist. 


THE NEWS AND THE MARKETS.— 
The advance in the value of Flour, oecasioned 
by the steamer Hibernia’s news, is full one dollar 
per barrel—with large transactions at all prices 
trom the starting points, $4 874a$5, up to $6— 
the closing rate. Whears, if here, would bring 
an advance of 25 cents per bushel on previous 
prices, Corn has also risen about 15 cents per 
bushel. 
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‘THE ACTION OF GYPSUM ON MANURE. 


Notwithstanding the virtue of Plaster, as a promo- 
ter of vegetation, has been known for the better part 
of a century—notwithstanding its wonderful effects 
in urging forward the growth of certain families of 
plants, and the wonderful increase in the products 
thereof, which it is obviousare referrible to its agen- 
cy,—it is still a debatable question among the learn- 
ed in vegetable physiology, what is the specific ac- 
tion which it exerts. The effects produced by it are 
visible to a line wherever it may be sown on part of 
a field of clover, or wherever it may be applied to 
such plants as are known to be influenced by its pe- 
culiar propensities. While all acknowledge its ben- 
efits, there are but few who agree in opinion, as to 
how those benefits are brought about. Nor, indeed, 
so far as effects are concerned, is it important that 
opinion should settle down on any particular theory, 
Resucts being the things that the practical farmer 
looks to with the most concern ; because it is to those 
results that he has to look to fill his corn cribs and 
hay ricks. But it may, in this state of uncertainty, 
not be unprofitable to examine a little into the pro- 
bable cause to which vegetation is indebted for the 
benefits derived, as, if we can only arrive at an ap- 
proximation of what that cause is, it may induce 
many touse it who might otherwise be deterred from 
doing so. With the view ofexciting a spirit of inqui- 
ry, but not with the vain hope of settling the question, 
we shall array the opinions of afew of the eminent 
individuals who have written upon the subject, and 
make such remarks thereon as may appear to be call- 
ed for by the occasion. 

For a consideradie time, the two prevalent opin- 
ions were : 

Ist. That plaster encouraged vegetation by its 
promoting the decomposition of vegetable matter in 
the soil, thus as it were accelerating the preparation 
of the food of plants. This opinion we never thought 
susceptible of demonstration, and for the following 
reason. Plaster is generally applied on the surface, 
and from the difficulty of its solubility, (it requiring 
from 300 to 400 parts of water todissolve one of plas- 
ter,) the quantity thus conveyed into the earth, could 
not, if it were a solvent, produce sufficient decomposi- 
tion to bring about those striking effects, which eve- 
ry farmer, who may have tried it, have witnessed, 
because of the minute portions which, in a soluble 
stale, would have been carried into the earth. 

Qad. That its properties were exclusively stimula- 
tive, acting as do stimulants taken into the human 
stomach. 

This latter opinion had for a long time many sup- 
porters, and we confess that we were of that number. 
But after reviewing the grounds upon which that 
opinion was based, we abandoned it; and although 
we were unable to assign any tangible reasons for the 
action of plaster, we have not for years considered it 
either philosophic, or consonant with any practical 
tiews which we had formed of its operation, to refer its 


agency to its stimulative properties. The first fact 
which weakened our belief in the stimulating theory 
was contained in the following sentence from the pen 
of that able and observing farmer, Col. John Taylor, 
of Caroline, Virginia: He says: 

“For some years I have used gypsum with the 
coarse manure of the farm yards, and I think it the 
most beneficial way of using it. The manure carried 
out each day is ploughed in, before which one bushel 
of gypsum to the acre, ground fine, is sown on it, 
after it is spread.” 

This fact, if improved of by agriculturists, would 
be worth much. It set us to reasoning upon the sub- 
ject, and although we could not divine its specific ac- 
tion, it enabled us to arrive at the conclusion, that 
the affinity which plaster possessed for that portion 
of the barn-yard manure which was evanescent, must 
be conservative, and as such prevented its loss. If 
the action of plaster were solely stimulative, it is ob- 
vious to common sense that it could only increase a 
crop to the extent of the weight of so much of its owa 
body as might be dissolved by the rains, which as it 
takes fuur hundred pounds of rain water to dissolve 
one of plaster, could not reach many pounds, in the 
course of a season ; so that if its stimulating proper- 
ties were ever so great, under the circumstances, ifwe 
are to be governed by rational views of the laws of 
natare, we cannot believe that so great an amount of 
increase could be produced as are annually witness- 
ed by those who note its effects. We know from 
an actual experiment, which we made with accura- 
cy, that one bushel of plaster, ground fine, and strew- 
ed over an acre of land in clover, increased the yield 
one ton, over that of another acre immediately ad- 
joining, where the soil, manuring, ploughing and pre- 
paration were precisely the same. Now then, if the 
Property of plaster was stimulating alone, if we were 
to grant—which we do not—that the whole of ithad 
been dissolved and taken up by the plants of the clo- 
ver, it could only have added its own weight by way 
of increase to the crop of clover, which we presume 
would have been one hundred and twenty pounds; 
but iustead of this, we find the increase actually to 
have been twenty hundred pounds. Whence comes 
this disproportionate increase? is the question to be 
considered. Yovart long since referred the action of 
gypsum exclusively to the effect of the sulphuric 
acid, which forms one of its chief elemental consti- 
tuents, and cited instances of analagous substances 
bringing about similar results in the fertilization of 
the soil. He, we believe, was right in his ascrip- 
tion ; but then, though he was able to tell which of 
the elements effected the good, he failed in assigning 
the modus operandi by which that good was brought - 
about. 

Laysterie, a third of a century ago, maintained that 
“ Gypsum takes from the atmosphere the elements of vege- 
table life”’—and if he did not, like Liebig, of more re- 
cent date, give the precise mode of action, he is en- 
titled to. the honor of making the discovery as to the 





source whence it derived its efficacy. 
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Mr. Madison, too, though not ranking as a chemist, l 
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we admit with Boussingault, that the nitrogen in grass 





as far back as 1819, in his able address before the | amounts to 1-100 of its weight, then every pound of 


agricultural Society of Albemare Co. Virginia, ap-— 
peared to entertain very just views with regard to | 
the action of this mineral manure. In speaking of 
its efficacy, he says: 

* Plaster or Gypsum, though not a manure within 
the farm itself, has been too long neglected as a fer- 
tilizing resource. It is now beginning to take a high 
and just rank as such. The proofs of itsefficacy are 
as incontestible as the causes of it are obscure. The 
experiments of a very distinguished chemist, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, led him to the opinion, that its 
substance enters into the substance of the plant. 
Without doubting the fact, it does not sufficiently ac- 
count for the addition made to the size and weight of 
the plant, which greatly exceed the quantity of the 
plaster It must, therefore, have some further mode 
of operating. Whether it be by neutralizing some nox- 
ious ingredient in the earth, one of the modes by 
which lime is supposed to operate, or by attracting 
and conveying to the plant, food from the earth, the air or 
watler.’’ 


The words which we have italicized above, con- 
tain, in our view, the whole mystery of the operation 
of plaster, and although Mr. Madison did not assert 
such to be the fact, by suggestion he hit upon the true 
eause of the fertilizing properties of plaster, which 
cause has been satisfactorily, but much more recently 
explained by Liebig. But if to this distinguished 
chemist be due the honor of furnishing the mode and 
the method by which plaster attracts from the air 
the nutriment on which plants do feed, are nurtured 
in their growth, and enabled to bear their fruit, the 
thought was conceived by our own illustrious states- 
man twenty eight years ago—and though he did not 
dress it off in the beauties of chemical affinities, his 
philosophic mind threw out the spark which has been 
subsequently kindled into a fire, whose light will be 
reflected to benefit mankind wherever the pursuits 
of the field are cherished as those of virtue and peace. 

Having spoken of the explanation of Liebig, we 
will quote his words. He says: 

“The evident influence of gypsum upon the growth 
of grasses—the striking fertility and luxuriance of a 
meadow upon which it is strewed,—depends only 

its fixing in the soil the ammonia of the atmos- 
phere, which would otherwise be volatalized, with 
the water which evaporates. The carbonate of am- 
monia contained in rain water is decomposed by gyp- 
sum, in precisely the same manner as in the manufac- 
ture of sel-ammoniac. Soluble sulphate of ammonia 
and carbonate of lime are formed; and this salt of 
ammonia possessing no volatility, is consequently 
retained in the soil. All the gypsum gradually dis- 
appears, but its action upon the carbonate of ammo- 
nia continues as long as a trace of itexisis.” * * 
“The action of gypsum really consists in their giv- 
ing a fixed condition to the nitrogen,—or ammonia 
which is brought into the soil, and which is indispen- 
sable for the nutrition of plants.” 

“In order to form a conception of the effect of gyp- 
sum, it may be sufficient to remark that 100 Ibs. of 
burned gypsum fixes as much ammonia in the soil as 
6250 Ibs. of horse's urine would yield to it, even on the 

ition that all the nitrogen of the urea and hip- 
puric acid were absorbed by the plants without the 
smallest loss, in the form carbonate ef ammonia. [| 





nitrogen which we add, increases the produce of the 
meadow 100 Ibs., and this increased produce of 100 
Ibs. is effected by the aid ofa little more than 4 pounds 


of gypsum.” 
‘Water is absolutely necessary to effect the de- 


composition of the gypsum, on account of its difh- 
cult solubility, (1 part of gypsum requires 400 parts 
of water for solution,) and also to assist in the absorp- 
tion of the sulphate of ammonia by the plants : hence 
it happens that the influence of gypsum is not obser- 
vable on dry fields and meadows.” 

“The decomposition of gypsum by carbonate of 
ammonia does not take place instantaneously ; on the 
contrary, it proceeds very gradually, and this ex- 
plains why the action of the gypsum lasts for several 
years.” 

Having given the extract from the essay of Col. 
John Taylor, of Caroline, to show the advantages to 
result from strewing plaster over manure as it may 
be spread on the field to be ploughed in, it may be 
well to state the manner in which it acts. 

All stable and barn yard manures, while undergo- 
ing the process of decomposition, throw off large por- 
tions of gaseous matter. This gaseous matter com- 
prises what may be termed the nutritive properties 
of the mass—a substance identical with the carbonate 
of ammonia, and as such is necessarily volatile, and 
which if not arrested by some counteracting agent 
will be lost to agriculture. By strewing plaster over 
such manures, the sulphuric acid of the plaster assim- 
ilates with the carbonate of ammonia, and forms a 
sulphate of ammonia, which is not volatile, and there- 
fore remains in the soil as a store-house, whence, af- 
ter each succeeding rain, the growing plants may 
draw their supplies of nutriment. It ceases to be a 
mystery then, why Col. Taylor found plaster so ser- 
viceable, used in this way, as he was thus enabled to 
prevent the escape of the most valuable gases elimin- 
ated by the decaying vegetable and animal bodies 
comprised in his manure piles—and to husband them 
for the uses of his crops. And we will add, that we 
believe that if manure were to be treated toa dose of 
plaster, as was that by Col Taylor, it would last three 
times as long as the same quantity which should not 
be thus treated. 

As the period has now arrived when all prudent 
farmers will be drawing out their manure, we have 
felt it to be our duty to prepare this article, in order 
that they may avail themselves of the facts and sug- 
gestions which it contains. 


PROPER MANURE FOR SOILS. 

«© What manure do you think would be best for my 
lands?” 

“That's a question which I cannot answer.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because, in the first place Ido not know the 
character of your land, whether it be clay, clay 
mould, sandy-mould or gravel, and secondly, because 
I do not know whether it has been badly or well til- 
led—and whether it has been cultivated upon the 
starving or fertillizing principle.” 
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“It is of various soils—part a very stiff clay, which | EXHIBITION OF THE “TALBOT CO. AGRI- 


has been hardly worked and poorly manured. It 
once afforded good crops of wheat, but has of late 
years failed to yield more than 6 or 8 bushels to the 
acre—the rest is divided between clay-mould and 
sandy-mould—those portions once yielded fine crops 
of corn, ryeand oats, but have so fallen off as not to 
pay me for the trouble of cultivation. Now, as you 
have got the information you desire, tell we what I 
am todo to restore my land to fertility.’’ 

“ Tell me—have you kept any portion of your land 
under a regular course of grass ?” 

“No, I have about 12 acres of low ground in tim- 
othy, which gives me hay for my riding horses—the 
work horses and other stock are fed upon blades and 
tops.’’ 

“ Do you not sow clover seed on your wheat?” 

“No.” 

“Then it is time to turn over a new leaf. As 
early as you can this month sow 12 pounds of clover 
seed over every acre of your wheat field. Immedi- 
ately after harvest sow 10 or 20 bushels of lime over 
every acre of your young clover, and upon the top 
of that sow a bushel of plaster per acre—do not suf- 
fer your stock to get a hoof upon it, and the next sea- 
son you may cut a fair crop of clover for hay, as also 
the succeeding season, provided you sow the follow- 
ing February a bushel of plaster on each acre. The 
next autumn plough in the second crop of clover, 
and give to your field an additional quantity of lime, 
say 20 bushels to the acre—after that you may calcu- 
late on growing a fair crop of wheat. As to your 
clay-mould, and sandy-mould fields, if you desire to 
restore them, they too, must have the advantage of 
clover, lime, plaster, and a rotation of grain crops. 
You must lend all your energies to the accumulation 
of manures, mineral, animal and vegetable, and be 
sure to deal out liberal doses to all your fields when 
iu corn, as you may rest assured, that without you 
feed your land, it will soon cease to feed you. The 
horse that is badly fed cannot work well; neither 
will the soil continue to yield remunerating crops, 
unless you keep up its fertility by liberal applications 
of manure. Where your barn-yard and stables fail 
to afford supplies, you must go tothe woods, to the 
ditches, to the marshes, and road sides and fence 
corners, cart and wagon the resources there to be 
found into your cattle yards, spread them thereon, 
and strew plaster on the surface, and the excrement 
and liquid voidings of your stock will do all that is 
needful to convert the substances named into good 
manure. A farm thus provided for, will, ina few 
years, be restored to fertility. But I wish you to 
bear in mind, that permanent fertility can alone be 
effected and pre-erved, by means of continued vigi- 
lance, lime, ashes, clover, and an alternation of 
erops. 





[>The news by the last steamer is favorable for 
the Cotton as well as Grain growers. 


CULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Report of the Committee on Horses. 
Best stallion over 3 years old—Henry Smith—Dey 
of Algiers. 
Second—Freeburn Harrison —Young Sam. 
Best brood-mare—Jas. Tilghman, of Jno.—Belle. 
Second best—Col. N. Goldsborough—F anny Ellsler. 
Best saddle mare or gelding—Wm. A. Sullivane— 
grey mare. 
Second best—James L. Martin—sorrel mare. 
Best single-harness mare or gelding—F. J. Henry— 
Harry Clay. 
Second—N. E. Nicols—brown mare. 
Best pair matched carriage mares or geldings—Jas. 

LI. Martin—grey horses. 

Second—Gen. T. ‘Tilghman—bay horses. 
Best Filly—Joseph K. Cook—by Sambo. 
Report of the Committee on Asses and Mules. 
Best Jack—Jno. N. Hambleton—Peter Simple. 
Best mules over 3 years old—Saml. Hambleton, Sr. 
—by Peter Simpie. 
Second—Jno. N. Hambleton—by do. 
Third— Richard Trippe. 
Best under 3 years old—J. N. Hambleton. 
Cattle. 
Best bull over 2 years old, Saml. Hambleton—short 
horn. 
Second, Thomas A. Emory—do 
Best do. under 2 years old, Capt. F. Buchanan— 
Grade short horn. 
Second, Thos. A. Emory—short horn. 
Best Cow, Thomas A. Emory—do. 
Second, Wm. H. Groome. 
Third, Jas. Ll. Martin—Devon & Bordley. 
Best heifer, Sam!. H. Benny—grade short horn, 
Second, Jno. W. Martin—short horn and Devon. 
Third, Jno. W. Martin—do. 
Best yoke of oxen—Saml. Hambleton, Sr.—short 
horn. 
Second, Wm. Hayward—do. 
Best beef, Wm. Goldsborough—spayed heifer. 
Second, Wm. Goldsborough—do. 
ep. 

The committee to whose iapoction the Sheep were 
submitted, and to whom was assigned the duty of a- 
warding the several premiums offered for this spe- 
cies of stock, report: 

That there were thirteen entries for these premi- 
ums. The sheep exhibited were generally superior 
animals, in fine condition, and did much credit to 
those who reared them. The sheep, which is so val- 
uable and useful a domestic animal, has in Talbot, 
and several of the other counties of the Eastern 
Shore, received much attention from the breeders, 
and the eminent suceess which has crowned their ef- 
forts has most amply rewarded the breeders for their 
attention and labor in rearing an animal which for 
its valuable qualities can searcely be too highly pri- 
zed. At this time the sheep we raise on the Eastern 
Shore will, forthe beautiful symmetry of their forms, 
for the productiveness of wool of fine staple, and for 
the rich and delicate flavor of their flesh when served 
on the table, successfully compete, a3 we think, 
with the sheep of any other section of the country. 

For the premiums in the present instance, there 
was very considerable competition, and in awarding 
them, the Committee were not without difticulty, as 
they were not as fully informed of the breeds and 





croses of the respective lots of sheep that were sub- 
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mitted to their inspection as they could have desired. 
Judging, however, from the best iniormation they 


ssed, and from actual and critical inspection | 


the committee with much unanimity awarded the re- 
spective premiums as follows: 

Best ram, Gov. Saml. Stevens—Bakewell. 

Second, Col, N. Goldsborough—do. 

Third, Gen. T. Tilghman—do. 
—, Jas. N. Goldsborough—Southdown & Bake- 
well. 

Best ewes, Gov. Saml. Stevens—Bakewell. 
Second, M. Tilghman Goldsborough—Southdown. 
Best Wethers, Gov. Saml. Stevens—Bakewell. 
Second, Gov. Saml. Stevens—do. 

Third, Col. N. Goldsborough—do. 
Fourth, Gen. Tilghman—do. 

Fifth, Jas. Tilghman of Jno.—Leicester. 

Having discharged the duties assigned them by a- 
warding the several premiums, the committee might 
here close their report. But vefore doing so, they 
would respectfully offer a few remarks, which are 
suggested by the contemplation of the nature and 
character of the animal they have had under their 
immediate inspection. 

_ The sheep, one of the most valuable of our domes- 
tic animals, is well known to be the most timid and 
defenceless, and of all, the least capable of protec- 
ting itself from injury and aggression, and on that 
account especially claims from man his care and 
protection. From no source do sheep suffer half so 
great an injury as from the stealthy attacks of those 
vile and miserable mengre} curs, which too often in- 
fest our agricultural communities, and against whose 
depredations it is so difficult a matter to guard. The 
annual destruction of sheep by worthless dogs is real- 
y immense. Fine and valuable flocks are not un- 

requently irreparably injured if not totally destroy- 
ed. The evil we speak of need only be mentioned 
to bring it forcitly to the minds of every farmer and 
sheep breeder. The frequent losses he has sustained 
by the attacks of dogs on his sheep, make him feel 
that itis an evil of no small magnitude, and one 
which cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

For this evil is there no remedy? The subject we 
think presents a matter for inquiry which most ap- 
propriately belongs to those who have in charge and 
exercise an influence over the agricultural interests 
of acommunity. Thisevil we do believe might, by 
Proper effort on the part of farmers and sheep breed- 
ers, be in avery great measure remedied. And to 
effect this object we would suggest that Legislative 
aid om be advantageously invoked in the passage 
of wholesesome laws, which would protect the sheep 
of the breeder and farmer from injury and destruc- 
tion, and at the same time would exerta most salu- 
tary influence in destroying the sheep's worst ene- 
mies, the mongrel curs, those noxious pests and nui- 
sances which cannot be too soon suppressed and a- 


Having with these hasty remarks, suggested to the 
Agricultural Associations of Talbot a subject of no 
minor importance and one worthy of their consider- 
eration, and having invited their earnest attention to 
it, by leaving it in their especial charge, the ablest 
hands to whom it could have been confided, the eom- 
mittee now close their report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by 

R. C. Houtrpar, Chairman. 


Swine. 
Best boar, M. T. Goldsborough—Berkshire and Chi- 
na. 
Second, Rev. Thomas Bayne. 
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ie Thos. Wright— China, ; Dutch, and } Berk- 
shire. 
Best sow, Wm. P. Leaverton. 
Second, Rev. Thos. Bayne. 
Agricultural Implements. 

The subscribers, appointed judges to examine and 
report upon the Agricultural Implements exhibited 
for show and premium, at the Easton Cattle Show 
& Fair, greatly regretting the absence of their chair- 
man, and other experienced members of their com- 
mittee, and further regretting the want of competi- 
tion amongst the exhibitors—the most of the imple- 
ments on the ground being from the establishment of 
Ezra Whitman, Jr. of Baltimore—having performed 
the duties assigned to them in the best and most im- 
— manner they could, under the circumstances, 

rave to report, that the implements exhibited appear 
to be well gotten up, and, as far as the committee 
could judge, not having seen any of them tested, 
well calculated to effect the objects for which they 
are respectfully. designed; and they award premi- 
ums as follows : 

To E. Whitman, Jr., for the best two horse flush- 
ing plough, (being Prouty & Mears’ centre-draught.) 
Best seed plough, do. do. 

Best subsoil plough, do. do. 

Best drag harrow. 

Best wheat fan, (Grant’s patent.) 

Best fodder cutter and grinder, (Royer’s.) 

Best corn shelier, (double.) 

Best straw-cutter, (Henry’s ) 

To M. Tilghman Goldsborough for the best ox yoke 
and bows. 

To same for best ox cart, (made by Edw. Stewart.) 

To same for his farm gate, (valuable for its simpli- 
city of construction, easiness of repair, strength 
and lightness,) a discretionary premium. 

To Mrs. M. T. Goldsborough for improved box 
churn. 

To Tench Tilghman for his improvement on Hus- 
sey’s wheat reaper, a discretionary premium. 

Mr. Whitman also exhibited a variety of other 
implements, not particularly herein noticed, for 
which the committee think the approbation and 
thanks of the Society ought to be tendered to him, 
as the greater the quantity and variety of articles ex- 
hibited, the more the agricultural advantage and in- 
terest is thereby promoted and excited throughout 
the country. Epw. Titcuman, 

Tuos. C. Brown, 
Josian CHaAPLain. 

Since the above report was drawn up, we bave 
seen No. 5 1-2, Prouty & Mears’ plough, the subsoil 
plough, and the Grant’s fan in operation, and are 
thereby confirmed in our views as above stated. 

Domestic Manufactures. 

The Committee on domestic manufactures beg 
leave to report, that after a suitable examination of 
the various articles presented for their considera- 
tion, they have awarded the following premiums, 
viz: 

Best hearth rug, Mrs. Wm. M. Hardcastle. 
Second best, Miss May Stevens. 
Best bed quilt, Mrs. William M. Hardcastle. 
Second best, the same. 
Best counterpsne, Mrs. William B. Willis. 
Second best, Mrs. Eliza E. Bayne. 
Best pair of fine woolen stockings, Joseph K. Cook. 
Best pair of thread stockings, Joseph K. Cook. 
Best pair of woolen gloves, the same. 
Best pair of thread gloves, the same. 
For the latter articles of stockings and gloves the 
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committee regret tosay there was no competition, 

but those presented were of such superior quality, 

that the committee could not hesitate to award them 
remiums. 

Best pair of field laborer’s shoes, Wm. H. Sheppard. 

For this article also there was no competition, but 
the shoes offered appeared to be of such superior 
quality that the committee felt bound to award a pre- 
mium 
Best sample of home made soap, Mrs. Julia A. Bow- 

dle. 

There being no coarse woollen stockings or fulled 
kersey offered for negro clothing, no premiums were 
awarded for these items. The committee beg leave 
to remark that although neither the quantity nor va- 
riety of domestic manufactures was so greatas upon 
some former occasions, yet the most of those presen- 
ted were highly creditable both for taste and dura- 
bility. 

The committee will further remark that there 
were some articles presented for exibition for 
which no premiums had been offered by the societies, 
but which the committee think so remarkable for 
taste and ingenuity that they feel called upon tore- 
commend them as well deserving of premiums. The 


first of these is a beautiful vase of flowers, birds, &c., | 


made and presented by Miss Mary E. Banning; also 
a pair of tanned wool door mats, made and presented 
by Miss Susan A. Banning, both of Talbot county. 
In the manufacture of this last article, both the tan- 
ning and coloring were done by Miss Banning her- 
self. Alsoa worked cape and collar presented by 
Miss Sarah E. Goldsborough, of Talbot county. Al- 
so a pair of cotton stockings, knit by Miss Mary S. 
Trippe, now in the seventh year of her age. 
All which is ay, submitted, by 
m. H. Groome, Chairman, 

Same. Mackey, 

Epw. M. Dawson, 

Wa. Lovepay, 

Roserrt M. Witson, 

Howes Gorpsporoucn, Jr. 

Ricnarp Feppeman. 

N.B. Inaccordance with the recommendation of 
the committee, discretionary premiums have been 
awarded to Miss Mary E. Banning, Miss Susan A. 
Banning, Miss Sarah E. Goldsborough and Miss Ma- 


ry S. Trippe. 
. +e Butter and Bread. 

The committee for the examination of Butter and 
Bread offered for premium, beg leave to report: 

That they entered upon the delicate duty assigned 
to them with some misgivings as to an accurate dis- 
crimination, many very excellent specimens of these 
articles, so highly creditable to Eomastin economy 
and skill, having been submitted to their inspection. 

In the article of bread, they regretted to find no 
competition for a hest sample of corn bread, at this 
time an object of more than ordinary interest, sus- 
ceptible of various modifications, and no where bet- 
ter prepared than upon our shore. For the absence 
of a bachelor’s pone they were in some degree com- 

nsated by a sample of that boast of good housewi- 

ery, hominy bread. A sample of bread under the 

designation of ‘‘milk-rising” attracted the attention 
of the committee, as possessing all the marks of ex- 
cellent bread, but they were constrained to award 
the premiums as follows: 

For best loaf of light bread they were induced to 
select, as superior in every point, that numbered ‘)2,’ 
and now ascertain to have been presented by Mr. Jo- 
seph K. Cook, of Queen Ann's. 


_—~ 


“so TWWOD 
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To No. 10, “sealed,” sent, as the committee un- 
derstood, by Mrs. Henry Hollyday, was adjudged 
the second premium. Ai large and substantial loaf 
of corn bread, being baked with much skill, was deem 
ed worthy of a premium in the opinion of a major- 
ity of the committee, though the only sample offered; 
~— premium was awarded to Mrs. William Hard- 
castle. 

For the best sample of fresh butter they awarled 
the first premium to parcel marked No. 2; which, 
they learn, was exhibited by Joseph K. Cook. 

Mrs. William H. Groome received the second 
remium for her parcel, marked No. 5, and to Miss 
ydia Hambleton was awarded the third premium, 

Of potted butter only twosamples were presented, 
and the committee adjudged the first premium to 
Miss May Stevens, and the second to Mrs. Henry 
Hollyday. 

The evidence of skill in this department was high- 
ly gratifying to the committee, and while they pre- 
sent it, asa subject matter for congratulation, they 
would fain express the hope, that a feeling of saluta- 
ry rivalry may have the happy effect to bring to some 
future exhibition ‘cheese of kine,” also; that our 
young and enterprising Davids may be found runni 
to the camp with their “ten cheeses” along wi 
their ten loaves by way of hearty greeting to any ab- 
sent brethren. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. F. Hemser, 
Wiruiam. B. Suytu, 

T. Tuomas, 

Samu. S. Earie, 

A. M. Go.psporoven, 
P. Rosinson, 

Joun Bozman Kerr, 
Ploughing Match. 

The committee upon ploughing beg leave to re- 
| port that the general execution of the work of the 
| respective ploughs was excellent and highly credi- 
table, and that after the most careful inspection and 
examination, they award the first premium for 
ploughing to plough No. 1, owned by John W. Mar- 
tin, Esq. The premium for the next best ploughi”s 
they awarded to plough No.5, owned by Dr. S. M. 
Jenkins. The first premium to the best ploughman, 
they award to Mr. George Tarbutton, the plough- 
man ef No. 1. The premium for the 2d best plough- 
man. they award to Negro Juba, the ploughman of 
plough No. 5. 


993) (WWOZ) 


Ww. B. Wiruis, Chairman. 

Tuomas S. Harwarp, 

James Barrett, 

Daviw Kerar, Jr., 

R. L. Sern, 

Ww. H. Farrnank, 

Field Crops. 
To the Agricultural Societies of Talbot County. 
The committee on Field Crops respectfully report : 

The specimens offered for our consideration were 
few, and not very superior. Owing to the great 
drought during the summer, and other very unfavor- 
able causes, none of our farmers were able to come 
up to their own expectations.and each, naturally sup- 
posing that others would far excel, was deterred 
from entering the contest, a circumstance much to 
be regretted. It is ardently hoped that, to future ex- 
hibitions, all those who have good crops, will send 
specimens although they do not entertain the hope of 
chaining the premiums. We will by this means 
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show strangers not only what an Eastern Shore far- 
tern Shore farmers usually 


nier can do, but what 
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do, and at the same time correct the erroneous im- 

ion too extensively spread abroad, that the Eas- 
tern Shore lands are not of the first quality for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

There were two good samples of Indian corn pre- 
sented, but the ¥ requisites to entitle them 
to premiums had not been complied with. Those 
specimens of other field crops, where the requisi- 
tions had been complied with, though creditable, for 
this season, to their producers, yet they were not 
sufficiently so, in the opinion of a majority of the 
committee, when they take into consideration the 
high state of agriculture of Talbot and the adjacent 
counties, to entitle them to premiums. 

Henry Hotrypay, Ch’n, | 
Tuomas S. Carrer, 
James T. Earce, 

Epwirp Harrison, 
Witiram Harpcast.e, 
Dante. Leonarp, 

James Sern, 

Epwiw J. Stevens, J 
Vegetables. 

The committee on vegetables beg leave to report, 
that they award the premium for Celery, to Mrs 
Anna M. Chamberlaine. 

Cabbage, to the same. 

Carrots, to No. 1, Mrs. Kerr. 

Parsnips, to N. E. Nicols. 

Beets, to Mrs. M. T.. Goldsborough. 
Onions, to Samuel Emerson. 

Squashes, to the same. 

Best peck of [rish potatoes, S. H. Benny. 
Sweet potatoes, to Wm. C. Skinner. 

The great drought of the past season operated 
greatly to the injury of the vegetables of the county, 
and yet there were some fine specimens exhibited, 
especially of cabbages and sweet potatoes. 

Respectfully, 
Joseru R. Price, 
Samu. T. Eanre, 
Peter Stevens, 
Tuomas S. Carter, 
James Titcuman, 
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Poultry. 
Best pair of Turkeys, (male and female,) Mr. Jno. 
W. Martin. : 
Best “4 of muscovy ducks, Mrs. M. T. Goldsbo- 


rough. 
Best pair puddle ducks, Thos. Wright, 3d. 
Best pair fowls, Wm. C. Skinner. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FARMS. 
The committee on farms, aware of the delicacy of 
the task assi them—having no instructions from 
the board—deemed it necessary in the outset to agree 
upon some general principle which should control 
their action. Destitute of that refined experience 
which of itself would Jead to such a principle, they 
booked to the annals of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
eiety and found the following as recommended: “The 
premium should be given to one who has made the 
safest and most profitable application of labor and 
eapital, rather than to one who has made splendid 
improvements and great crops by yet greater expen- 
ditures.” 
_. They agreed that the general appearance of a farm 
should be looked upon as but a superficial test of the 
farmer's merits. Phat the difficulties overcome in 
bringing it to the state in which they might find it 
should be considered a better test, and the proportion- 
al increase in production during the period of his man- 


agement best of all. 





Believing the principle to be correct—looking up- 
on these simple views as arising out of it in the course 
ofreason and of common sense,and desiring as far as 
practicable to carry them out and at the same time to 
elicit solid information upon the subject of eee 
ture—they determined in all cases to request informa- 
tion as to the following particulars—Ist. The num- 
ber of acres of cleared land. 2d. The time of taking 
possession. 3d. The general condition as to fencing 
and ditching at thattime. 4th. The increase in pro- 
duction and the number of hands and teams employed. 

The farm occupied by Mr. John Baynard, as tenant 
of Samuel Hambleton, Sr., was the first to which 
their attention was called. The number of acres of 
cleared land as given by Mr. Hambleton, is one hun- 
dred and eighty. The time of his taking possession, 
Jan. Ist,1834. The condition as to fencing and ditch- 
ing very bad. The number of hands employed, four, 
two men and two boys. The number of horses and 
mules, four. Oxen, none. It will be seen by Mr. 
Hambleion’s statement, the first year’s crop, both 
wheat and corn, were raised under the three field sys- 
tem. Beginning at the period, when his cultivation 
under the four field system commenced, it will be 
found that the wheat crop increased about thirty = 
cent. during the second series of four years, and that 
at the end of twelve years the increase as compared 
with the first four years, was about eight per cent. 
The corn crop in like manner was increased thirty 
and afterwards thirty-seven per cent. The commit- 
tee found the fencing and drainage in every respect 
worthy an industrious farmer—large accumulations 
of manure ready for his corn field, his corn husked 
and prepared for market. 

They next visited the farm rented by Mr. Philemon 
Wil'is, a part of Ge:. Tilghman’s Plimhimmon farm. 
After a full examination of his farm, and of the la- 
bors undergone by him; the amount of fencing made 
entirely new ; the manuring done, taking into consid- 
eration at the some time the fact that he has employ- 
ed the same amount of labor with the addition of two 
pair of oxen, they have found it very difficult to de- 
cide which of the two has done most with his means, 
and the difficulty has been much enhanced by the fact 
that a memberof the committee has from motives of 
delicacy, declined expressing an opinion. Upon 
comparing the crops raised by these gentlemen, it has 
been found that Mr. Willis has not increased his corn 
crop as much in proportion to the time he has occu- 
pied the farm by about two per cent., but that the 
crop of wheat, leaving entirely out of view that which 
has been raised on fallows, has increased in one 
course of cultivation very nearly one hundred per 
cent., and although in the last series of three years 
the increase has beenreduced, the statement furnish- 
ed shows that there is still an increase of more than 
— per cent. 

he farm Pe a by Capt. Thomas Coward, 
now occupied by Mr. Samuel Emerson, next claimed 
their attention. As far as an opinion could be for- 
med from a single inspection, and from the accounts 
given of Mr. Emerson by his neighbors, the commit- 
tee thmk him equal asa farmer to either of the others 
named. Paying a heavy rent, he nevertheless aims 
to improve the land as well as to make large crops. 
They are sorry that he has not lived long enough on 
this farm to have gone through more than one round 
of cultivation. 

In deciding between these gentlemen, (they feel 
bound to decide asa fair case is presented for decis- 
ion,) they have only to regret that there is not a prem- 
ium for each, and although they have kept as much 
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as possible before them the views with which they 
started out, they think it not impossible that their de- 
cision may be wrong. The first premium for a ren- 
ted farm they award to Mr. Philemon Willis, and the 
seconc to Mr. John Baynard. The time within which 
they have been constrained to act has been so limited, 
that in the two cases where gentlemen cultivating 
their own farms have offered for premiums, it has 
been impossible to arrive at such information as 
would justify a decision. They deem the criterion 
which they have used, as a last resort in the case 
just disposea of, as peculiarly applicable to owners 
of land, and think that for the sake of good example, 
itshould be stringently app.ied. They have seen much 
in the management of both, which is worthy of imi- 
tation, and believe that either might compare with 
the best farmers in the country; yet having no ground 
upon which they could make any other than an arbi- 
trary decision, they deem it no usurpation of power 
to recommend that the premiums for farms not ren- 
ted be withheld. If, however, there be any rule of 
the society which requires that a decision must be 
made, the committee claim it as due to these gentle- 
men and to themselves, that it shall be made hereaf- 
ter. They regret that time does not permit them to 
dwell upon the subjects of deep interest to all; that | 
they cannot commend as they would, the enlightened | 
liberality of the landholders, to whose tenants the | 
premiums have been awarded—and that they cannot | 
praise as they should, the honest industry which has 

already reaped a reward of which the premiums giv- 

en wre but the smallest part. The committee have | 
witnessed many things that are gratifying, and have 
striking evidences that the Art of Agriculture is ad- 
vancing towards perfection, and that gleams of the 
Science are shedding light on the way. They hail 
what they have seen as the dawning of an Era, when 
hand in hand the Art and the Science will bring as 
they promise, abundance to all. 

Tuos. R. Hotrypay, ? 
Joun McD. Gotpssoroven, > Committee. 








Wa. B. Wittis, \ 


NEW CASTLE (DEL.) AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY’S FALL EXHIBITION 
[We make the following extracts from the Report:] 


_ “A procession in honor of the Society’s guests, the 
inventors of agricultural implements, was formed in 
Wilmington, John D. Miles, Esq., Chief Marshall, 
who acted in the place of Jesse Sharpe, Esq., whose 
health did not permit his taking an active part on that 
day—though present and assisting as far as able—pre- 
ceded by a Band of Music in a large open carriage— 
and to which succeeded the Society’s guests, Moses 
Pennock, the inventor of the Horse Rake, and Obed 
Hussey, the inventer of Hussey’s Reaping Machine, 
accompanied by Major Philip Reybold, seated in an 
open barouche ; next the orator of the day; other in- 
vited guests ; 300 mounted farmers ; and tu these suc- 
ceeded a long line, extending. more than a mile, of 
carriages and vehicles of different descriptions ; while 
the road was almost crowded by those hastening for- 
ward on foot; arrived at the exhibition ground,an ap- 
propriate and aroten ree. er was pronounced by the 
Rey. Mr. Foot, to which followed the Agricultural 
Hymns, and the very eloquent Address by Dr. Ken- 
naday. After this, the Rev. Mr. Foot, by request, ad- 





dressed the candidates for the premium on Cottage 
Gardening.” r 

“We would here go into an argument to prove what 
the Agricultural Society of New Castle County in 


its influence and effects, is capable of doing for the 
cause of Agriculture, were such an argument neces- 
sary, and the occasion a fit one. There are some 
20,000 persons in our County connected with Agri- 
culture—more than $20,000,000 capital embarked in 
it. The merchants have their Chambers of Com- 
merce ; the mechanics their Institutes ; the medical 
profession their Societies ; the Bar its Associations, 
rules, and fee bills. But in the theory of some the 
Farmer should be a recluse—can derive no advantage 
from association—from familiar intercourse; and 
from a comparison of views, opinions and results with 
others ; that from the 365 days not one can be spared 
for this purpose ; at least one devoted to a faithful dis- 
charge of his dutves as a member of a Society; in con- 
tributions, serving on Committees, or otherwise assis- 
ting in a Society calculated aud intended to promote 
Agriculture. 

If it were looked at merely with a view to dollars 


| and cents, it migh* be proved to be of great pecuniary 


value in its results, to every member of the Society. 
One member of the Committee thinks he has been 
benefitted $100 a year for the last two years. He 
first saw, a3 he says, and purchased a superior Fan 
one year ago on the Exhibition Ground, after a trial 
there, assisted by a practical Brandywine miller. 
clean was the crop of wheat that he subsequently got 
out with it, that he not only got an advance on it, but 
thinks he gained for his future wheat crops something 
in the way of reputation. Such implements, eve 
variety of farm implements are, or should be exhibi- 
ted at these Exhibitions. Hussey’s Reaper, one of the 


| greatest, the very greatest improvements ever made 


in farming implements after the Horse Rake, was 
constructed twelve years ago, yet it is only now be- 
ginning to he known. Had there been spirited and 
well conducted Agricultural Societies in every Coun- 
ty in the Union, it would have been generally intro- 
duced ten years since, saving or earning the agricul- 
tural community probably ten mi!!ion of dollars to 
this time. The same member thinkshe is $75 the bet- 
ter this season in the matter of ploughing so many 
acres of cloversod. He thinks a bushel an acre be- 
tween the sort of premium ploughing that has gone 
on in the emulation among the bands, and a less neat 
and careful husbandry in the absence ofsuch stimulus, 
would be a fair estimate, particularly considering the 
dryness of the season, and the fact that such ground is 
ploughed but once. He also thinks he has been the 
gainer in the increased value of every description of 
his stock, his cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, &c., merely 
from the additonal care they have received, without 
one dollar of expense. : 

So much for the pucuniary advantage of these As- 
sociations. But are we merely to look at the subject 
in this light? Are there no “ blissful visions of the 
future” but those in which the immortal dollar 
gleams? Is this glorious pursuit, engaging and exer- 
cising the highest qualities of the mind, science and 
= hy, and we might add the best feelings of the 

eart, for we “ look through nature up to nature's 
God,” to be viewed merely as a mercenary calling ? 
to be viewed solely as it will enable us to add acre to 
acre and field to field? Then does the honest*day 
laborer enjoy in his toil, an infinitely higher gratifies- 
tion. He toils for the helpless, he strikes for the weak 
and unprotected, except as his arm can protect them. 
He has a pure moral pleasure, arising from a sense 
of having discharged a duty, that consoles and sustains 
him— §——* The memory of the family hearth 

That may well give strength, if aught give strength 

on earth,” 
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But this was the pursuit of Washington, not for 
gain alone, but as a means of doing good. Ithas been 
said that “the field and the Senate he sought from du- 
ty, but his farm at MuuntVernon from choice and plea- 
sure.” This great and good man, from th head of 
Armies and the Councils of Cabinets, found time not 
only to direct the operation, on his extensive farms 
in a general way, but to carry ona long and laborious 
correspondence with Sir. John St. Clair and others, 
the advantages of which his countrymen are now 
reaping. President Madison was an active contrbut- 
ing member to an Agricultural Society, and on one 
occasion, after leaving the Execntive Chair, delivered 
the annual address. And shall we do nothing—at- 
tempt nothing? We trust, on the contrary, our So- 
ciety will do much good, and the feeling of our Ag- 
ricultural community is favorable to its support.— 


Their liberal contributions towards the collation— | sey, we annex: 


their appearance on the ground in such members with 
their families, sons and daughters, prove this, But 
we want more zeal in action.” 


We select the following from several agricultural 
odes, written for the occasion, by Rev. D. Kennady: 
SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

“ Tene—Auld Lang Syne.” 
The soldier, with his martial throng, 
And banner waving bright, 
= swell the loud, triumphal song, 
o tell the rage of fight; 
But we are come in purer boast, 
To crown a victor’s brow ; 
We come—a ‘ rough and ready” host, 
We come to speed the plough. 
Chorus— We come to speed the noble plough, 
We come to speed the plough— 
We come, a “ rough and ready” host, 
We come to speed the plough. 
The sailor, as his bark may glide, 
_With pendant streaming gay, 
Sings as he mounts the heaving tide, 
And ploughs his trackless way ; 
nd we, upon our own green coast, 
Will sing rejoicing now, 
We come —a ** rough and ready” host, 
We come to speed the plough. 
Chorus—We come to speed the noble plough, &c. 


The statesman's wreath of lofty fame, 
he poets garland too, 
The flowers that crown the soldier's name, 
Within our bowers grew : 
Then who shall make a nobler boast, 
Who bear a nobler brow, 
We come—a “' rough and ready” host, 
We come to speed the plough. 


Chorus—We come to speed the noble plough, &c. 


The “ staff of life” *tis ours to raise, 

On which the world may rest, 

The ‘daily bread” for which man prays— 
, By which our Jabour'sdlest. 
And though we “ bear the burden” most, 

Till sweat is on the Brow, 

We come—a ‘‘ and ready” host, 

We come to speed the plough. 
Chorus— We coe'to speed the noble plough, &c. 
From early morn”tift twilight shades, 

rough honest toil we press, 
In ways where pleasantness is spread, 

“* And all our paths are peace ;”” 








No hour to us is ever lost, 
No time moves dull or slow, 

We come—a “ rough and ready’’ host, 
We come to speed the plough. 

Chorus—We come to speed the noble plough, &c. 


Our feet upon our own free soil, 
Our hearts bound to our home, 
With hands made strong in honest toil, 
Should danger ever come, 
Our country e’er our glorious boast, 
We'll speed to meet the foe, 
And rush—a “ rough and ready” host, 
Taspeed Columbia's plough. 
Chorus—To speed Columbia’s noble plough, &c. 
The following correspondence between the com- 
mittee on invitatation, and our townsman, Mr. Hus- 


New Caste, Ave. 26th, 1846. 

Dear Sin,—The undersigned have been appointed, 
by the Agricultural Society of New Castle county, a 
Committee to invite you to be present, as the Socie- 
ty’s guest, on the occasion of the anniversary meeting, 
on Wednesday, the 16th of September. } 

As the inventor of * Hussey’s Reaping Machine,” 
you have given great additional advantages and facili; 
ties to the farmer in the cutting of his grain crop; in- 
deed, so complete and perfect is your machine, and 


|so grert the Jabour it saves, so heavy the burden it 





takes from toil, that you cannot but be regarded as 
having conferred a national benefit, and as being the 
especial benefactor of the farmer. ‘ : 

It is to mechanical genius, the powers of invention, 
the frui:s of which we thus acknowledge, that the 
farmers of New Castle County wish to do honor and to 
pay their most cordial respect. “ 

They do purpose a procession. an address, agricul- 
tural odes, &c., in honorof this occasion, in honor of 
Agriculture and of their distinguished guests, ell 
self, Mr. Pennock, the inventor of the revolving Horse 
Rake, and perhaps one or two other inventors of 
improved farming implements. — 

The favor ofan early answer is expected, and we 
trust nothing will be allowed to prevent your meet- 
ing the farmers of New Castle County a3 proposed. 

With sentiments of the highest regard, we are, sir, 
most respectfully, Yours, &c., 

CHAUNCEY P. HOLCOMB, 
JAMES W. THOMSON, M. D., 
JOHN C. CLARK, 
JOHN JONES, 

Mr. Osep Huss+ r—Baltimore. 

Mr. Hussey’s answer : 

Bartimore, Serr. 12th, 1846. 

Gente_men— Your letter inviting me tobe present 
on the occasion of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
New Castle County Agricultural Society, Del., to be 
held near Wilmington, on the 16th., was not received 
by me until yesterday. 

It gives me great pleasure to accept the Society's 
invitation, and I shall use every endeavour to be pres- 
ent on the day appointed. ‘ 

I will take this occasion to thank you for the notice 
you have taken of my Reaping Machine, and for your 
very kind expressions with regard to myself. It is 
very gratifying to find my humble efforts in the inven- 
tion and improvement of the Reaping Machine ap- 
proved by the farmers of the country, and especially 
by those of the State of Delaware. It will be my 
highest ambition to deserve their approbation in my 
future efforts to relieve the toils of the tillers of the 


ground. 


(Signed,) 


Committee. 
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With sincere regard for the prosperity of your So- 
ciety, and the highest respect for yourselves, individu- 
ally, 1 am very respectfully,—Yours, &c., 

OBED HUSSEY. 

We must omit the various reports of committees, | 
except on ploughing, which was quite exciting, which | 
with the beautiful address of Dr. Kennady, we may | 
transfer to our columns hereafter. 





THE CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE RO- 
TATION OF CROPS. 

Pronounced before the American Agricultural Associa- 
tion, March 4th, 1846, by D. P. Garpner, M. D., 
Honorary Consulting Chemist of the Association, 
Member of the Lycewn of Natural History, ete. form- 
erly Prof. of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in 
Hampden Sidney College, Va. 

Mr Presiwent ann GenTLemen : 

Ir is necessary to premise this memoir by explain- 
ing that the Executive Committee had expected a 
coinmunication from another gentieman and did not 
until a late hour throw the burden upon me, but my 
desire to gratify them has induced me to hazard the 
criticisms of the Association—tempered, as I know 
they will be—by the circumstances of the case. I 
have selected the subject of, the rotation of crops 
partly because opportunities have fallen in my way 
to witness some facts which are commonly overlook- 
ed by writers on this topic, and because | regard it 
as a question of pure chemistry. I propose to search 
after general principles only, for if these can be de- 
termined, particular cases or the rotation suited to 
any district or country will be determined by a little 
consideration. This is moreover the only way 
whereby the subject can be discussed s0 as to be of 
utility to the whole country, the agriculture of which 
it is the object of your association to advance. A 
local rotation is hampered with considerations of ex- 
pediency, with the price of land and of labor, the 
merchantable crops, the profit or loss of grazing, 
which offer obstructions to reaching any generaiiza- 
tion; but whereas every crop and agricultural pro- 
cess is profitable in some part of our widely extended 
country, it is proper that such considerations should 
be dismissed, and introduced only in reaching parti- 
cular cases. [| know that in this day practical, dis- 
quisitions are considered superior to all others, but 
if we make no effurt to group facts scattered abun- 
dantly around us, the artcan never advance. Your 
Association has the noble object in view of reaching 
principles in agriculture, and therefore I have no 
hesitation in presenting a theoretical memoir, the de- 
sign of which is to attempt the deduction of the prin- 
ciples of rotation. 

1. The Object and Necessity of Rotation. 

That no doubt tay arise of the object t , be gained 
by systems of rotation I will advance a definition 
which may guide us in the following discussion. 
The object of a rotation is the production of the 
greatest profit in crops with the least exhaustion of 
thesoil. The views entertained by practical men 
on the subject are however by no means fixed ; in 
many parts of the country it is imagined that the on- 
ly condition of a rotation is that the same plant be 
not cultivated annually, and that a succession of corn, 
wheat and oats is as mucha system of rotation as 





any other plan—it is indeed a rotation, but not asys- 
tem. 

How far there is any practical necessity for rota- | 
tions is also a point in much doubt. Weare oiten as- | 


sured by good farmers that given crops as corn, 
wheat, hemp, have been grown in certain districts 
from time immemorial. These are exceptions to a 
general rule and of no force whatever; they prove 
that there are spots on the errth’s surface of extraor- 
dinary fertility, or, what is more frequently the case, 
that in such districts there is some cause ot repara- 
tion, by freshets, irrigation, or the washings of adja~ 
cent hillsides Wherever the fertility of new lands, 
which results from the growth of forests or accumu- 
lation of uncut grasses for centuries, is exhausted and 
the soil reduced to a state similar to the subsoil, it is 
necessary to adopt some means to increase its yield, 
either by mannres or a system of rotation. That 
this condition is ultimately reached in uplands will 
ve readily granted; the only point worthy of further 
consideration is how far a rotation will economize 
manure already in the soilin new lands, or manure 
added artificially. This is the immediate subject of 
the memoir. 

Experience and analogy have led men to adopt ro- 
tations wherever agriculture has been practiced for 
alength of time. Experience has fully demonstra- 
ted that no plant wil! continue to luxuriate under or- 
dinary circumstances for an indefinite period. To 
this rule trees are only an apparent exception, for 
they submit in time tonew species when left in ana- 
tural state ; they live indeed for centuries because by 
the great developement of their roots they penetrate 
year after year into new strata of soil; but it is well 
known that in northern forests the birch and maple 
follow the pine, and in more temperate regions the 
pine succeeds the oak and allied genera. 

Analogy is remotely a guide to rotations in the 
case of forests, but if we observe the phenomena of 
vegetation on new lands it becomesextremely instruc 
tive. The planter of the south-west makes haste to 
cultivate cotten on his new lands, because, for a few 
seasons he is not overwhelmed with grasses, but is 
called upon to combat annual weeds easily oversha- 
dowed by his crop. Ifa portion of new land be left 
waste we discover that a succession of plants invades 
its surface and not certain species, we find that how- 
ever convenient the seeds may be, the plants of the 
first year give place in time to new gene:a. To this 
point I have paid particular attention in Virginia, 
and find that however the species may vary in differ- 
ent Sails, there is a sequence of natural families suffi- 
ciently apparent. Where the land is remarkably 
rich, the plants first developed are species of the fa- 
milies Chenop.diacew, Polygonacew—these give 
place to Malvacew, Composite, and Umbellifera ; 
and finally species of Legumninose, Rosacez, and 
Graminez succeed. It is rot asserted that other fa- 
miles are absent, but these are so fully developed as 
to be characteristic of the vegetation. This natural 
succession differs with the latitude, soil, and degree 
of moisture ; but whatever may be the families, it is 
sufficiently apparent that pod gee of new soils, or 
rich weeds as they are called, give place sooner or 
later to those ofthe barrens. Nor is this the only 
evidence of a natural rotation. Aftera season when 
the roots of grasses have produced a mat of vegetable 
fibres, is it not well known thatthe meadow becomes 
infested with wild onions, buttercups, (Ranunculus,) 
thistles, and other weeds, which, if notexterminated, 
soon overwhelm the grasses? Hence the prudent 


husbandman adds ashes or lime, and searifies his 
meadows; for by these means the roots are rapidly 
| decomposed, and the soil brought back to a state of 
composition favorable to the developement of grass- 
es: or if he be conducting a rotation, he ploughs the 
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meadow, and thus acquires by art a natural coat of by theexperiments of Boussaineautr. This chem- 


manure, of great service to such cultivated crops as, 
like the Chenopodiacee, require a soil rieh in organic 
matters. 
II. Explanetion of the foregoing natural rotation. 
The difficulty of making certain plants grow after 
each other in the same soil, was said to arise from 


the mutual repulsion of plants, and explained by Von | 


Humeporr, Prenk and De Canvo.te, by reference to 
the experiments of Brucman and Macairne. These 
naturalists discovered that the root of a plant growing 
in water, throws outa dark mucilaginous fluid which 
they called its excrement. 


but may on the other hand be of service to an entire- | 
De Canpotte saw in these re- | 


ly different family. 
puted facts the explanation of rotations, which he 


therefore resolved into the art of discovering such a | 


succession of crops, that each might flourish on the 
erganic remains of its predecessors. Clean fallows 
were also commended as a means of hastening the 
decomposition of excrementitious matters. 

But itis neither satisfactorily shown that excre- 
mentitious matters accumulate in the soil nor that 
they are inimical! to the growth of the species. Ma- 
caine, Braconnot and others have failed to obtain 
positive evidence of such dejections, when a soil was 
employed instead of water. and ALrrep Gype states 
that plants are benefitted by watering with a solu- 
tion of their excrementitious matters. Some, as 
Bovussatncavutt, go so far as to regard the dark mu- 
cilaginous matters said tbe exuded by roots in wa- 
ter as the effect of a diseased action, denying the ex- 
cretion, but this cannot be maintained, for amphibi- 
ous plants as mints, cress, Myosotis palustris and o- 


ther species, which are not placed in anabnormal | 


situation when growing in water, yield this substance. 
The experiments of Gype appear also explicit on 
this point. If we are to receive the theory of Du- 
Trocuert, that the penetration of the soil fluid through 
the roots is a phenomenon of Endosmosis, there is a 
necessity of admitting the passage outwards of a 


portion of the elaborated sap, which Gype states to | 


be identical in composition with the excrementitious 
matters collected by himself. 
obtained from sand, or svil, under certain circum- 
stances, is not surprising, for the exposure of the ex- 
uded matter, over a large surface and in contact with 
oxygen absorbed from the air, would rapidly change 
it intoa new body capable of escaping the ordinary 
tests—in the same way that alcohol by mere expo- 


sure over an extended surface is rapidly converted | 


into acetic acid by oxydation. Although it is prem- 
ature to deny that a portion of elaborated sap does 


escape from the root of some plants, it is very evi- | 
dent that this does not create a deposit injurious to | 


the future growth of the species and is not the priu- 
ciple on which rotations are to be devi-ed. 

The natural succession of plants is connected with 
the presence of organic matter in the soil. The rich- 
est weeds which first oecupy the surface having the 
greatest necessity for it, and thus through successive 
groups to the grasses and forest trees which grow 
well without any portion in thesoil. Other elements 


of fertility being present, the Chenopodiaceous and | 
allied families thrive only in such localities as yield | 


azolized matters. since they cannot grow without a 
supply from the scil. This surmise ts sanctioned by 
the obvious presence of organic matters in the soils 
where they grow, and by the fact that some species 


exbale ammoniacal gases, but it is fully established 


Thus the excrementiti- | 
ous deposit of any plant is supposed to be inimical to | 
the growth of its species, and also to some others; | 


That none should be | 


ist grew clover, peas, wheat and oats in a soil com- 
pletely destitute of organic matter and supplied them 
| with distilled water only; the clover and peas were 
found to double their azotized matter during growth, 
whilst the oats and wheat gained none whatever. 
As there was but one source of azote present, the at- 
mosphere, it is apparent that the former have the ca- 
pacity of supplying themselves therefrom, whilst the 
‘grain plants are altogether dependent on the soil. 
| Hence in asoil charged with organic matters, rich 
in azote, those plants which require a supply by their 
| roots will grow freely, and so far exhaust it in time 
as to render it unfit for the species, which issucceed- 
ed by an intermediate class, and finally by the Gra- 
|minaw, Leguminose, and others capable of subsisting 
on aerial azote, and so far from exhausting, adding 
it to the soil. From this function of piants, we see 
an explanation of the natural rotation, and what is 
| of more moment, a means of adapting our succession 
| of crops to the accumulation as well as reraoval of a- 
, Zotized matters. 
| IIT. The Rotation of One Principle. 
| Bovussatneautt, Paven and the majority of French 
| agriculturists estimate the value of manures by thea 
mount of azote they contain; and there is not. for 
| general purposes, a more useful test. Therefore the 
| great object of manuring is with them the application 
| of azote to the soil, and the great—if not the sole— 
| principle in rotations the economy of this body. As 
|some crops gain azote from the air, as clovers and 
| grasses, these serve an important purpose in such a 
plan by concurring with manure in supplying food 
for the cerealia ana such crops as exhaust the soil. 
| According to Boussaincautt we should therefore, 
in a system of rotation, introduce crops in such order 
that after the manurea highly exhausting plant as 
| wheat may come and this be succeeded by others of 
less affinity for nitrogen, and again by those which 
draw their supplies from the air and are the ameli- 
orating crops of this class of agriculturists. The soil 
now recruited by clover, lucern, grass, etc., wiil 
| ae another azotized crop and the system is at an 
end. 
| There is something charmingly simple and plausi- 
ble in this rotation of one principle, and its author 
has done much to establish it by appeal to practice. 
It is, moreover, identical with the natural rotation 
ubserved in new Jands, and thus appears to challenge 
opposition. But there is a capital difference between 
| any artificial and the natural rotation, in this partic- 
‘ular, that in the latter case the plants die on the spot 
and are notremoved hence, and whatever exhaustion 
arises from removing the crop is arrested. Our corn, 
wheat and oats not only draw azote from the soil but 
other bodies, aud these are entirely withdrawn from 
the spot, whilst only the azote is removed by the na- 
tural succession of plants. Of the inorganic or sa- 
| line matters much more is often withdrawn, than that 
| of azote; hence, whilst the new land is exhausted of 
but one element of fertility, the cultivated field Joses 
more. 

The greatest objection to this view of rotation is 
| its opposition to experience, for it will be seen that 
a system, perfectiy proper, according to this theory 
of one principle is inadmissible in ordinary practice. 
No one who is acquainted with the subject would 
expect much from the following succession : manure, 
corn, oats, beans, buckwheat, clover, wheat—yet it 
| isa system in which the azotized matter of the ma- 
| nure would be well economized and the soil rather 

enriched in this respect. But the farmer knows that 


| 
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such a succession of seed crops would soon render 
his land valueless, whether organic matter were ac- 
cumulated or otherwise. The one principle rotation 
is not, therefore, acceptable to the understanding of 
theoretical nor to the experience of practical agri- 
culturists. 

IV. The Precepts of Practical Writers. 

The points advanced by practical writers as Tua- 
er, Low, Sreruens and Raam,as the principles of 
rotations are of considerable moment, especially in 
the field, but are nomore than surmises for the most 
part. They may be resolved into the three following 
assertions and precepts: 

1. That each plant requires a particular food and 
on therefore be repeated at as long intervals as 

ible. 

2. That seed crops being peculiarly exhausting 
are to be interchanged with green or forage crops 
and roots. 

3. That plants which require hoe tillage, being 
cleaning crops, should follow those which are sown 
broadcast and encourage weeds. 

In these positions we recognize the imperfect ob- 
servations of farmers; each one is true within cer- 
tain limits, and excepting the Jast, which is only a 
practical expedient, it is impossib!e through them to 
reach any general principle. That each plant re- 
quires a particular food is an assertion merely which, 
so far from carrying conviction, is altogether denied 
by some practical men and, whether true or false, is 
beyond the meansof these writers to prove. The se- 
cond assertion, that seed crops are exhausting, is sus- 
tained by experience; butin what way they are ex- 
hausting is not stated, and without this information 
the assertion is of little value. As we have remark- 
ed, the third position is a practical expedient only, 
because both seed and forage plants may be hoed 
crops, as corn, beans, cotton—tobacco, turnips, cab- 
bages. 

Hence the precepts of practical writers resolve 
themselves into the two points, that the same and 
allied species should be cultivated at as long intervals 
as expedient and that seed plants are to be as seldom 
introduced as possible. Both these positions are of 
practical value, but they do not merely labor under 
the defect of conveying no precise information, but 
may be used in forming schemes of rotation of no e- 
conomy whatever. Thus the following plan is per- 
fectly conformable with these precepts, but very ob- 
jectiorable. 

Manure, corn, tobacco, oats with clover, wheat, beans. 
or,as inthe rotation for clay lands, by Mr. Rua, 
Manure, roots, oats with clover, beans, wheat. 

In the first a seed crop is followed by a foliage crop, 
but both of these are exhausting; in the second, 
beans are succeeded by wheat, both exhausting, but 
—and this is the imperfection of such arbitrary pre- 
cepts—the exhaustion in every case is not of the 
same kind or degree. We are informed that certain 
crops are exhausting, but not of what; they impov- 
erish the earth, yet we have no knowledge imparted 
of what substances. It is not enough to say of ma- 
nure, for this is a compost ofall the bodies necessary 
for plants. If we still further advance the specula- 
tions of practical nen and assert that the exhaustion 
is of organic matter or humus, the position is denied 
by the second precept, for seed crops such as beans 


are exhausting whilst they require little humus— | 


whilst on the other hand, many forage plants as cab- 
bages, turnips, beets. are not seed crops, but exhaus- 
ting. We do not deny that excellent rotations devi- 


sed by practical mendo exist, but we do deny that 





every rotation based upon the foregoing indefinite 
precepts is necessarily goud, and if they be no guide 
without the assistance of experience gained at great 
cost and by seperate observations in the field, they 
are worse than useless. The defect of the precepts 
rests in this, that we are not informed in what respect 
the food of different plants varies, nor in what parti- 
cular seed crops exhaust the soil. The apologists of 
the system may assert that these are remote facts 
not within the reach of the propounders, but this be- 
ing the case the time has now arrived when a closer 
approximation to truth may be made and the former 
precepts abandoned or improved by modern investi- 
gation. 
V. Ofthe Exhausting Qualities of Crops. 

The soil may be exhausted to such adegree that it 
will cease to produce certain forage plants without 
the introduction of a single seed crop. If we enrich 
any field so that it produces tobacco and follow this 
crop by cabbages, turnips, flax, taking no seed from 
either, we speedily reach a period when none of these 
ney will yield a remunerating crop. This is one 

ind of exhaustion, but it is not complete exhaustion, 
for corn, wheat, oats, beans and clover seed may be 
obtained in good quantity from the same field. On 
the other hand, a few crops of hemp seed. linseed, 
corn, oil grains, wheat, will run down the land to 
barrenness ; but this exhaustion is altogetuer dider- 
ent from the preceding; it is, in truth, the specific 
exhaustion produced by seed crops, and it maiters 
not which are the seeds. Hence there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of exhaustion well known to practical 
men and it behoves us, who desire the advancement 
of agriculture, to make the line of demarkation be- 
tween them bold and distinct. There are other kinds 
of exhaustion to which we shall refer presently. 

In a paper I had the honor of reading before the 
Association last year, I made a thorough examina- 
tion into the nature of the exhaustion of lands by 
seed crops. The object of the communication was 
to prove the following points : 

1. That all seeds contain an excess of phosphoric 
acid, amounting usually to thirty-five or forty per 
cent. of the entire ash, nearly the whole of the ash 
being in many cases phosphates ; this was demonstra- 
ted in the case of corn, wheat, beans, hemp seed, flax, 
peas, cotton and other plants. It was also shown 
that the straw and haulm seldom contain more than 
one to three percent. of phosphoric acid, this sub- 
stance being segregated in the seed. For the analy- 
tical evidence of these positions I beg to refer to t 
Farmer's Dictionary, in which the admitted analy- 
ses of all plants hitherto examined will be found. 

2. That phosphoric acid is the least developed 
of all the mineral bodies of the soil, being se-dom 
present to the extent of 0.5 per cent. and usually less 
than 0.1 per cent., in good soils. 

3. That many soils containing from five to twelve 
per cent. of humus are known to be sterile. 

4. That the amount of phosphoric acid removed 
by given seed crops far exceeds that removed by the 
ordinary forage crops, being often five times as great. 

The evidence of these positions was set forth at 
Jength in that communication and is therefore not 
worthy of repetition. The principle which I believe 
was fairly reached, and admitted, was that seed 
crops exhaust the soil of phosphoric acid—the depri- 
vation of which is easily perceived even in the best 
lands. Itis not necesaary for me to advance further 
evidence of this fact before your Association. 

If itbe admitted that phosphoric acid is segrega- 
ted in the seeds, it is evident that the exhaustion ef- 
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fected by foliage plants, as tobacco, cabbages, flax, 
¢eic., not intended for seed, ard of the root crops, | 
with perhaps the exception of turnips, is due to ano- 
thercause. ‘The experiments of Bovssarncauct and | 
our own observations on natural rotations will now 
throw light on this other kind of exhaustion. Some | 

lants draw all their azote from organized matters | 
in the soil, others from the air; some families of 
plants appear oniy on rich soils and around dung- 
hills, whiist others inhabit the mineral earth desti- 
tute of organic matters. It is evident that phospho- 
ric acid has nothing to do with this peculiarity, for 
none is removed from the soil, the dead plants resto- 
ring it; there is a diminution only in volatile mat- 
tersor in the azotized products of the decaying or- 
ganic matter. Let us cultivate a few crups of cab- 
bages or tobacco on arich spot of land, how soon 
will the organic matter disappear! Practical men 
may tell us that this is because the crops are hoed 
and the soil exposed tothe sun, but this is not the 
cause ; the hoeing improves the plant because by in- 
troducing air it hastens the decomposition of the or- 
ganic matters of the soil or assists the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen. (See Mulder. Journ. fur. Pract. 
Chem. XXXII. p. 344). When putrescent manures 
are added to tobacco, potatoes and similar crops, the 
indication isto furnish azotized matters, and is alto- 
gether different from the object in view when it is | 
added to wheat and certain grain crops. But if this 
point requires further evidence we may appeal to 
those plants which exhaust the soil differently under 
different circumstances. A flax crop raised for its 
fibre exhausts the soil of azote and may be fullowed 
by corn or beans, but if it be allowed to mature 
seeds it exhausts the soil doubly of azotized matter 
and phosphoric acid, and cannot be succeeded by corn 
except in the richest soils. Hemp raised for fibre 
may be cultivated many years ina soil containing 
much humus but the seed crops are rapidly exhaus- 
ting. 

Reis we have crops which exhaust the soil of a- 
zotized matters—crops which remove an excess of 
phosphoric acid—and grasses and clovers, cut before 
bearing seeds, which exhaust the soil of neither of 
these essential bodies but on the other hand enrich it 
in organic matters. Many cultivated plants, as corn, 
wheat, cotton, hemp, flax, cabbages, ete. raised for 
seed, exhaust in both respects and are therefore pe- 
culiarly expensive crops. With this amount of in- 
formation, based on experience and several hundred 
analyses, we have the means of rendering intelligible 
the precepts of practical writers on the succession of 
crops. 

Precept first resolves itself into the principle, that 
plants exhaust the soil unequally in respect to azoti- 
zed matters and must therefore be so adjusted that 
the most exhausting should recur as seldom as possi- 
ble. 

Precept second. Seed crops, which exhaust the 
soil of phosphoric acid, are to be interchanged with 
herbage plants, which do not remove as much of this 
important substance. 

These directions have now assumed a definite 
form and are an explicit guide to the well informed 
farmer; he atonce perceives that there are, over 
and above the precepts of expediency as to hoed or 
clearing crops and deep rooted crops, classes of plants 
which differ remarkably from each other in their ac- 
tion on his fields. 1. Seed crops which exhaust the 
soil of azote. 2. Seed crops which do not exhaust 
the soil of azote. 3. Exhausting forage and root 
crops. 4. Crops which neither exhaust she soil of 





humus nor phosphates, but renuvate the azote. With 
this amount of knowledge he can shape a fair system 
of rotation, whatever may be his crops—he can 
introduce indigo, cotton, tobacco, corn, bene, oil 
plants and many others which are not found in the 
arbitrary tables given by Low, Taaer and Sternens 
or falsely placed by Burt and Armstrone. But if 
we recur to our definition of the object of a rotation 
—the production of the greatest profit in crops, with 
the least exhatistion of the soil or manure—we find 
that that there is yet something wanting in the prin- 
ciples of rotation. In the fourth class above, we 
have plants which neither exhaust the soil of azote 
nor phosphoric acid; it now becomes necessary to 
know in what respect they do exhaust it, so as to 
Satisfy the economical condition of impoverishing the 
soil in the least degree. 
(To be concluded in our next No.) 
<a 
BALTIMORE TOBACCO MARKET. 
The following statement of the amount of Tobacco 
inspected in Baltimore possesses much interest. 
Inspections of Tobacco in 1846. 

Acount of Tobacco on hand in the five State ware- 
houses in the city of Baltimore, on the Ist January, 
1846, 15,034 hhds, 

Amount inspected during the year 1846 70,632 do 





Total, 85,666 do 

Shipped and consumed in the year 1846 53,250 do 
Remaining on hand 31st December, 1846 32,416 do 
The kinds inspected during the year were as fol- 





lows :— 
Maryland, 41,027 bhds. 
Ohio, 23,862 do 
Kentucky, 862 do 
Virginia, 45 do 
Pennsylvania, 46 do 
Missonri, 160 do 
N. Carolina, 15 do 
Total, 70,632 


The following is a comparative view of the Balti- 
more inspections for several years past: 


Amount inspected in 1842, 46,639 hhds. 
Do do 1843, 48,282 do 
Do do 1844, 48,032 do 
Do do 1845, 63,513 do 
Do do 1846, 70,632 do 


In connection with the subject of the ‘Tobacco 
trade, we copy from the Alexandria Gazette the fol- 
lowing interesting extract of a letter from Amster- 
dam, and a statement of the stock in several of the 
European ports. It unhappily too forcibly demon- 
strates, that the prospects of the tobacco planter are 
gloomy beyond precedent : 

‘‘ Amsterpam, Dec. 1, 1846. 

‘Extract of a letter from a respectable house: 

**Our market continues in a dull state, and it is 
impossible to realize tobacco at prices that will pay 
cost and charges; and we have nu hopes of doing any 
good for our correspondents unless your planters ac- 
tually stop che cultivation of the article ina great 
measure, which has been said for a great many years 
would be the case,(although thus far it never has.) 
We should suppose the present low prices would 
certainly induce planters to stop, to a great extent, 
until a better state of affairs take place on our side. 

“*The price of common Virginia and Marylaud 
was never as low as the preseut time. The present 
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rice of common Maryland in our market, will leave | 
but little after paying transportation and charges. | 
The stock in Europe we consider equal to three years 
cousmption at least. 
Statements of imports, sales and stock of Tobacco in | 
some of the ports of Sureps. 
Lonpox.—Stock on hand Ist December, 1846, 32,- | 
836 hhds. against 28,534 bhds. on Ist Dec. 1845; 32,- | 
529 hhds. in 1844; 30.389 hhds. in 1843. Of the | 
32,836 hhds. on hand Ist Dec. 1846, all was Virginia | 
and Kentucky, excepting 128 hhds. Maryland. 
Rorterpam, December Ist, 1846. 


Stock, 3669 hhds. of Maryland 
3990 Virginia 
848 Kentucky 
42 Stems. 
Amsterpam, December Ist, 1846. 
Stock, 3740 hhds. of Maryland 
1825 Virginia 
2126 Kentucky 
Bremen, December Ist, 1846. 
Stock, 12721 hhds. Maryland and Ohio 
2835 Virginia 
3079 Kentucky 
2171 Stems. 





FEBRUARY WORK—FLOWERS. 
Prepared for the Farmer, by Samuel Feast, Florist. 
Camellias will now be the chief objects of attrac- 

tion. Give sepa | of water at the roots, and syringe 
freely over the foliage. As soon as the bloom is 
over, repot such as need it. 

Geraniums.—Repot such as require it and give 
them plenty of water and fresh air; syringe occa- 
sionally with clear water—Fumigate with tobacco 
as often as the green fly appears. 

zaleas willnow be blooming and should receive 
plenty of water. 

Achimenes and Gloxinias should now be potted in 
light sandy peat, and plaeed in a warm situation. 

Cactuses will now require a little water, using oc- 
casionally liquid manure. 

Verbenas should now be repotted. 

Cinerarias will need repotting. 

Hyacinths in pots, now blooming, should have a 
good supply of water. 

Reses should have plenty of water and air. Fu- 
migate upon the first appearance of the green fly. 

Oranges and Lemons may now be grafted with suc- 
cess. 

Annual Flower Seeds, such as Phlox Drummondi, 
Pansy, Ten Week stocks. &e., may now be sown in 
pots or boxes for an early bloom. 

Fuchsias and Calceolarias, in small pots, should be 
repotted. 

Plants in frames should have plenty of air in fine 
weather. 

Lilium Lancifolium, and varieties, should be re- 
potted, as directed last month. 

The pruning of hardy trees, shrubs, &c. should be 
attended to. 

Hot-beds for sowing the seeds of tender annuals 
upon, should be prepared the latter part of the 
month. 


THe Jews.—There are supposed to be 
76,000 Jews in the United States. In New 
York there are about 12,000, in Philadelphia 
2,308, and in Baltimore 1800. The whole 
number in the four quarters of the globe is 
Supposed to be nearly seven millions. 





NOTICE. 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY,: 
Near Baltimore, Md. 
We again take pleasure in notifying our various 
customers and the public, that the time has nearly arrived for 


| transplanting Trees, &c., and consider our stock of fruit trees 


superior to what they have ever been before both in quality 
and in quantity, as we have had an opportuty of testing their 
correctness from our standard ‘I'rees which are extensively 
beuring...~We deem it unecessary to cnuimerate the various 
kinds of fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green 
House plants, Flower roots, &c. &c., suilice it to say our Nur- 
sery and Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, 
and our determination is to give -atisfuction if possible, both 
ia price and quality —printed Catalogues, giving our prices, will 
‘be be sent gratis; where lurge quantities are wanted considera- 
ble discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinciair, 
Jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Balto. Md. 
will meet with prompt attention. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will plense let us hear from 
them. Octl SINCLAIR & CORSE. 


~~ Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry. 


PULVERIZA- + DECOMPOSI- 
TION. TION. 





HE “PREMIUM PLOUGH”—In Provty & Mears’ No. 
5 L-2, “contessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,’? we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec- 
ted also with the principles of self-sharpening and centre- 
draught, whieh with the jacility ofturning ut into a ‘Tandem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders it the 
Ne Pius Uvrra ot perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PLoven, at Philadel- 
hia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 
sel. ; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
$300 ; and at Prince George’s society, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premium as “the BEST' PLOUGH 
for general purposes.’”’? Their one-horse Plough No. 2 1-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self sharpening, and car- 
rying a sod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 
In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Prouty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh for the present season, is as 
follows, viz: 
New Custle Co. Del.,6 premiums out of 8, including the first 
two premiums. 
Concord, Mass., 5 premiums out of 8, furrows 10in. deep. 
Philadelphia, lst premium for the best plongh, of the trial. 
| aunton, Mass, 5 premiums, including the three first premiums. 
Newtown, Bucks Co, Pa., “the best Plough for pulverizing the 
soiland burying the stubble.” 
For sale at No. 55 Lieur s'r. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHT 
MAN being appointed sole Agent fur sales in Baltimore ,and 
vicinity. dec 1 





he “Simon pure,’’ and invincible Witey PLOW still in 

the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Exsorn Syreet, near 
the Hél.dir Market —Manutacturer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Gruin- 
Cradles, W heut-Funs, Corn-Shelievs, Straw- Cutters, Endless 
chain Horse Powers, Threshing biuchines, ¥c. ¥c.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agricultnral community of the 
fact, that he is the only manufacturerin the “ Monumental 
city” of the Gencine Winey Prow (right and lett hand) 
composed of the real ‘simon pure’’ and justly celebrated New 
York composition, chilled castings, the poiuts of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about fwo cents per acre, ior blacksmutii’s bill.—it you 
are tor bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees hia 
mplements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
cash, and delivered in any part of the city tree of cnarge. ; 


QHE following NEW AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 

are in progress, and will be for sale by SINCLAIR & CO., 
of this City, during next Spring and Sumner, viz: 
A MACHINE FOR DRILLING POTATOES, 
requiring less than half the quantity of Seed usually 
planted, selting the plantings with the uimost regularity. 
A HORSE DRILL, for planting Corn, Beer, and other seeds. 
A MILL for grinding Conn Meat, tor piantition use. 

A CORN HUSKING OR SHUCKING MACHINE, 
A MACHINE for cutting and splitting Conn Stacks. 
A New Double Vertical Corn Sheiler for hand power, 

Their Thrashing Machines, Morse Powers, Corn & Cob 
Crushers, Plows, Corn Sheliers, Straw Cutters, &c. are also 
undergoing sume improvement and will be brought out this 
year in anew dress, Jan. i 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 28ra 
DECEMBER, TO THE 28ra JANUARY. 


t at Schellman "Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. 
se o’clock, a. m., 3 o’elock, noon, and d at 6 o’clock, p.n m. 





~~ Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
Bw Ww sw ci 30 55 53'Clear Rain Clear 
3H 41 37) Clear 
30;w ‘ “a 37 6 50 Rain 1-2 inch Clear 
3IINW W_ E/| 39 46 48 Cloudy Fog 
lw s S| 54 68 60) Clear 
Q2sVv 5 ~ 54 57 = 57'Cloudy 
3\N 49 56 423 Clear 
48w NE NE, 33°35 = «41)Hail Rain 1-2 inch 
Siw W W'S 5 48 Clear 
6|W sW sW| 31 53 49 Clear 
7|Sw W NW! 43 48 39)Cloudy Rain 1-2 in. Snow 1-21 | 
SNWNW NIV 13 23 18) Clear 
19'NW SW SW! 6 31 30! Clear 
LONE NE E/| 28 34 27/Cloudy Snow 
11jwWw OW  W) 2 40 29 Snow 8 inches Clear 
12a\w WNW: 5 2 & Clear 
IZINWSW SW, 5 38 335) Clear 
4/sw SW S| 36 48 = Cloudy —_ Clear 
15;5Ww SW SW) 30 55 Clear 
16;|W W SW! 53 53 a Rain Clear, 
17| 7 We OW) 20 99 92) Clear 
18}SW SW SW) 26 32 34, Cloudy Rain 1-2in Cloudy 
iIsiw W W/ 36 42 31 Clear 
2w Ww Ww | s 20 18) Cloudy 
21) W NIVNW 3L 21 Snow Clear 
22NW ie 8 3 23! Clear 
a3)W SW SW! 16 45 41 Clear 
uw Ss a7 5a 46) Clear 
av” WwW wv 34 34 Cloudy 
BIE E SE) 4% SO) do 
sw w w 3 a" 39 35) do clear 
28) V J Year 


lea 
One square foot of ies on Iith contained 4 1-2 lbs water. 








BALTIMORE MARKET January 27. 

[The Hibernia, steamer, at Boston, brings ad- 
vices from Liverpool to 4th Jan. ‘The political 
intelligence by her is of but litle moment, but 
the commercial is of great importance to this 
country; the starving state of the Irish people, 
has caused a renewed demand for our hreadstuffs, 
and a considerable rise it will be seen has taken 
place in Flourand Grain—The price of cotton 
had also advanced. 

Howard Street Flour.—The market for How- 
ard Street Flour has been quite animated during 
the last two days, and there has been some fluc- 
tuation in prices. Sales were made yesterday 
of 500 bbls. at $5 50; 2500a3000 bbls. at $5,624; 
and 4000 bbls. at $575. To-day 600 hbls. were 
sold at $5 624; 3000 bbls. at $5.75; 600 bbls. at 
$5.874; and 3000 bb!s. at $6. ‘The receipt price 
is unsettled. 

City Mills Flour.—The sales yesterday and 
to-day reach about 6900 buls. The price yester- 
day commenced at $5.75, but soon rose to ¢5.- 
874. Some lots were purchased at the latter rate 
this morning. Holders, however, soon raised 
the price to $6, and considerable sales were made 
at that figure. At the cluse few holders are wil- 
ling tosell except at a considerable advance. 
On Thursday, sales were made at $6.12, and 
holders were asking $6.25. 

Susquehanna Flour.—Sales of 1200 bbls. this 
morning al $5.873. 


Corn Meal.—Sales of Baltimore bbls. yester- | 


day, at $4.25. To-day holders are firm at $4.50, 

Wheat.—We note sales to dav of Md. reds 
at $1.50 for prime, and $1.20al- 
to good. A sale of a parcel of Pe nna. white at 





5 for ordinary | oe nee hao 


$1.30, and another parcel of 4000 bushets of the 
same description on terms not transpired, but 
supposed to be at an advance. 

Corn.—Corn is in active demand. Sales of 
Maryland white, new, at 78a80 cents, and of yel- 
low at 79a81 cis. Sales ol Penna. yellow at &§ 
cents. 

Oats.— We quote at 36437 cis. 

Provisions, — We do not hear of any very large 
sales of Beef or Pork, and prices are without 
change. We quote new Western Mess Pork at 
$14a14.50; Prime $11.50; Baltimore packed 
| Mess Beef at $l lagl2; No. 1. $9.25a9.50; aad 
Prime $7 25a7.50. A sale of bulk Pork (Sides) 
was made to-day at 7 cents on time.—There are 
no transactions ofnote in Bacon. We quote 
new Baltimore cured Shoulders at 64a64; Hams 
at 84a9 cents; and new Western Shouiders ati 
cents. There is very little old Bacon in first 
hands and we hear of no sales. Lard is quite 
firm and prices are looking upward. Sales of 
bbls. to a limited extent at 74 cents. The last 
sales of kegs were at 8 cenis—time. 

Whiskey-—Small sales of bbis. at 26 cents, 
Hhds. are held at 25 cis-—24 cts. offered and te- 
fused. 

Beans 100a110c.; Peas, 80a85; Clover seed 
$4.5044.62, for clean, few sales of rippled $424.25 
—Hogs, live, supply small, sales at $6.256.50 
per 100 Ibs.—Beef cattle, on Monday, 500 head 
offered, 382 sold and 118 remain over, prices 
ranged from §2.12 to $3.50, per 100 Ibs on the 
hoof, equal io $4.25a6.75 net, and averaging $2. 
75—Coitton, supply in first hands small, and bol- 
ders have advanced their rates from 4 to 3 cents 
per Ilb.— Wood, hickory, $6, oak $5, pine $3a3. 
25.—Stone coal $6 per ton—Hay, best timothy 

11al2 per ton.--Tobacoo, little doing, and but 
a small quantity coming to market, 16 hhds on- 
ly were received and inspected during the pas 
week : we quote Md. $1.50a2 for infer’r & com: 
4a6 for good, 6al2 for fine and better qualities; 
Ohio com. to mid. | 50a2 50, good 4a6, fine red 
5a9, fine vellow 5al0. exira kinds 10al 2. 


Pos 





IME—LIME.——The subscriber is prepared to furnish 
from his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, AL U M 
STONE LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any 
point on the Chesapeuke Bay or its tributaries, at such prices 
as cannot fail to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Limeat 2 q 
per bushel, in hhds., or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER. 
July City Block, Baltimore. 








PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 
The subscriber is manufacturing Plough@ 
of various patterns and of differentsiz 
es; also Wheat Fans, Cylind:ical Straw 
Cutters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators 
LM te CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, 
THRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS-—thes 
latter are used by the following gentleinen, to who referer 
is made, us to their superior value, viz. Messrs. 8. Beard, 1 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, T. J. Hod: ogy Welsh, W. Mackall, J 
igiebart, A. Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, G. R. Gaither, @ 
ot Anne Arundel county ; and to Messrs. R. b. Chew, a . 





ee 





Barber, W. Boswell, G. W. Weems,and Z. Howes, of Cs 
eo. Md. 8G-Those wishing to examine the ape artic oles 

ited to call at my establishinent in Gillingh: ley, entrant 
from lioward st. 4 doors trom Pratt st. Bi a tng 


CHAS. H. DRURY 





Printing executed at this Office. 
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I iPOALTANT TO FARMERs. 

REMIUM FARMING TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS, 
P At tne Agricultural Fair held at Easton in November last 
—the following premiums were awarded to tie subscriber, as 
will be seen by reerence to the report of the cumuiltee, as 
published in this number of the +Farmer’ viz: 

Tue Suciety’s highest premiu.n for tae best Flushing Plough, 
Prouty & Mear’s go 
for the best Seed Plongh 3 


“ “ if “ 
“ « a « forthe best Subsoil Piough 3 
“ “ 6s « for the best Fodder Cutter, 
Royer’s, 3 

66 ee sd « best Straw Cutter, Hovey’s 5 
“ St @ « do. Cora Shelier, Whitu’ns 3 
“ “ “ * do Drag Harrow, do. 

« 6 « Wheat Fan, 1.'T.Graat’s, 5 


The attention of Farmers is respectfully ca'led to the above 
mentioned Implements, which have received tn addition to the 
above, the highest premiums from nearly all the most exten- 
sive exiubitions in this country—to the single plough alone, 
more tian 1000, has been paid in preminms. 

‘The above enumerated artcles, may always be had at the 
Warenwuse of the subseriber,—and he also takes this method 
to say, tuathe has the satisiactivn to intorm the Farmers and 
Planters of the South and West, that in addition to his exten- 
sive Manufactory in Baltimore, he is now iuruished .rom PaAil- 
adelphiu, New York, Boston, Worcester, and other parts of the 
country, with all new and most improved kinds of ‘TOOLS 
AND iMPLEMENTS, manuiactured expressly for him w suit 
the various soils and purposes of the soui and west. This 
arrangemeut enables him to sell wholesale aud retail, at mauu- 
facturers prices, and renders his establishment the largest and 
mo-t extensive in the union, (for particuiars see catalogue 
whieh may always be had gratis whea applied for). 7 

Feb. L. 


————— 








PRUNING OF FRUIT ‘VRE. 
As from now, to the latter end of February is 
the proper time for the general pruning of Trees, 
Shrubs, &c., the subscriber would respectfully of- 
er bis services in that branch of his business and 
Segs to assure those who may employ him of his 
capacity to ender satisfaction. JOHN TUOMAY, 
Practica, GaRpnNeR, corner of Hotfman & Gardeu sts. 
Baltimore. 
QG-Orders left at Saml. Feast & Son’s Exotic Nursery, 
eoruer of Charles and Saratoga streets, or at the office of the 
American Farmer, will meet with prompt attention Jan 
7BVIE SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MiL.L-WOKEK ; also to the farmers aud planters for their hbe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse-power, or ‘Tread Mills ; 
and having t.e best of workmen cimployed at pattern and ma 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepow-rs, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Suellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay aud Fodder Cutters, Carry log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nufactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers, 
‘Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind oi Machine, 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Castings anu 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. T warrant all Mulls planned 
aud erected by me to operate well. JAS. MURRAY, 
Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 
Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shells and puts the corn in perfect order atthe same time, for 
the mill or tor shipping—Persons living near the city ean bring 
with them one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
jair ial betore purchasing. 
He lias also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
2 pair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstones, with all the gearing; 1 
par 3 ft 6in. French Burr Millstones, with all the gearing ; 
aid some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and any or al- 
of the above will be sold low. a 


FARM FOR SALE in Baltimore county, 13 miles from 
the city on the Harford Turnpike adjoining the 
lands of Judson M. Duckett, and the hite James 5. Gitungs, 


' containing 200 ACRES, more or less, in a good state of culti- 


vation, having all been hmed within afew years—the ny | 
Green Run passes through the iarm and bas a fall of 10 or 1 
feet, which could easily be improved for manufacturing pur- 
poses—there is a fine young appie orchard of the most choice 
fruit, having recently come into bearing. ‘The improvements 
are good, consisting of a STONE DWELLING, 60 feet by 22, 
two stories high; Barn, Stables, Stone Dairy, Meat House, &c. 

he subscriber's health not permitting him to attend to it, it 
will be sold a great bargain and the terms made easy. For <ur- 
thur particulars enquire of Saml. Sands, Office of the Farmer, 
or the subscriber on the premises. 

Jan. 1 ROBT. L. HALL. 


GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND sane or IMPROVED 
4A BREEDS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP.—The subscriber 
takes this method of informing his friends and the public, tiat 
he will attead to the purchase and sale of the improved breeda 
of cattle, sneep, swine; poultry, &c , for a reasonabie couumis-* 
sion. Ali letters post paid, addressed to dim at Philadeipuia, 
will be atteaded to without deiay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 


Nov. | 
DURHAM BULL. 
A young bull, of undoubt:d purity of blood, and fine form, 
pure white, with a little roan about the ears, got by Mr. 
Perine’s Mugnwn Boaum, grandson of Beltzover’s * Bultimore 
Bewuty,” a tine cow gotten ia England, but dropt in this coua- 
try. Price 850.—Apply to 8. Sanps, office of the PaRMeR. 














AVA FOWLS, #3.50 per pair; ‘Turkey Fow)s, $3.50 per 
pair; mixture of Turkey and Java, breeds, $3.50; Cocks of 
either breed, $1.75; Poland Fowls, $3.50. 

A few pairs of the above for sale—appiy at this office. de. 1 
OMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING MANURE—The 
subscriber has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his agent 

for the Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, with 
the right to use them, forany sized tarm, at 85 each. Addrese 
(post paid) mi SaMm.. Sanps, office of A. Farmer.”? 


HiGHLY VALUABLE F ARMAND TAVERN 
fea FOR SALE in Baltimore County, known as 





Kingsville, 14 usiles trom Baltimore, on the Bel-air 

voad, containing about 260 ACRES OF LAND; 200 
neres clear; tie balance in heavy timber, such as Hickory, 
Chestnut, and Oak. It bas 2 good Apple Orchards, with an a- 
bundanee of all kinds of fruit trees. ‘I'he Farm is wellla d off, 
with springs of water tu each field. ‘The buildings are all of 
the most -ubstintial kind. The DWELLING is stone, 2 
stories high, lately thoroughly repaired, size 90x25, with 2 story 
back building and 2 story porch in trout; stone Barn 90x25 eet, 
with stabling under it. Also, Shed attached, 60x15, with Corn 
House, ‘l'oo} House and 3 Spring Houses, Poultry House , ke, 
Ithas also on the premises 5 other ‘Tenements under rent, 
which will pay halt of the interest of the purchase money—one 
of thei is a new 2 story Frame house, pat up for and now oc- 
cupied as a tavern and store at the torks of the Bel-air and Jop- 
paroad. The soil of the farm is of the best kind aud now 
highly improved with lime, bone and guano, which has been 
liberally spread on it in the last two years; itis within two 
miles of lime quarries, which affords facilities of further im- 
provement. 100 acres of the furm is newly set in Timothy and 
Clover, and will yield 11-2 to 2 tons per acre; itis in one of 
the most healthy and respectable neighborhoods in the county, 
with churches andschools very near it; also, everal tactories, 
which afford a market for all the products of the farm, at the 
highest prices. Persons wishing to purchase w:!l apply to 
Geo. Pearce, on the Farm, or to S. SANDS, 

dec 1 Office American Farmer. 


OSENDALE CEMENT.—The undersigned, ofter tor 
sale this superior Cement. And are in possession of 
certificates from the most celebrated engineers in the United 
(States, as to the superiority of this, over any other now manu 
actured, and with confidence offer it to those who may re- 
quire it. GUEST & GILMOR, 
Sole Agents for this city, No. 20’Donnell’s Wharf. 











GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS--LABOK sAyING 

MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nutacturer, Baltimore st. West of Sclirceder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing | 
in his line. He ean turaisi Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 
ous sizes, ranging in price trom $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Porery Thvashing Machine, | 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 

















The Ametican Farmer. 

The 2d volume of the new series of this journal 
eommenced on the Ist of July, 1846—It is issued on 
te Ist of each month. 

Terms:—Single copies $1—Six copies for ¢5— 
Thirteen copies for $10.—Thirty copies for $20. 

Sample Nos. will be sent to any one desirous of 


‘Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to | aiding in the circulation of the ‘* Farmer.” 
size, at $30, 40, 65 and $75; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable ‘'obacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. | 


ddress SAMUEL SANDS, 
122 Bartimore Street, Bartimore. 
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R. SINCLAIK JR. & CO’S. AGRICULTURAL STORE, 
LIGHT STREET, 3p DOOR NORTH OF PRATT-ST. BALTIMORE. 


FOR SALE AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT - 














1200 PLOWS—embracing about 30 different paterns 
and 90 sizes. Among the number are our lale improved 
MARYLAND SELF-SHARPENING PLOW, which has the 
reputat: .. of being the only real durable and sitnple self-sharp- 
ening Plow in this country, they are as strong and simple as the 
old fashioned Barshear plow; the point being wrougtit steel al 
lows them to be put into the roughest land, and as @ planter 
justly remarked of them ‘they will plow in the roughest ground, 
turning over tussocks, grub roots, matts of grass, beds of briar 
voots and doing good work in the hunds of a careless negro in 
such lands as described ;? we may also name the following new 
and useful plows, viz: susser. Plow, 4 sizes—2 and 3 rurrow 
do. for cultivation and seeding, Sinclair & Moore’s Improvep 
Davis, Boston EaGie Se.r-saaRPeENiNG Plows, SueL. WHREL, 
Winey Plows &e. 
350 CULTIVATORS and Harrows—of these, are made 
20 different sizes and kinds—most approved for cultivation and 
ration of land. 
Pryoo CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS—4 sizes. The 
Cutting principle of these machines has not been and probably 
cannot be excelled, either for cutting straw, hay, cornstalks or 
‘odder. : 
: 50 STRAW CUTTERS, common sorts, embracing several 
ieties and price at 95 to $18. ‘ 
"250 PANNING MILLS. viz: Ricc’s pattern 2 sizes, Wat- 
kins, our late Improved Double acting ditto, Erickson’s Box 
ye. y 
es CORN & COBCRUSHERS, 2 sizes at $30 and $50 
The $30 size is ove mostapproved machine for plantation use, 
very simple and durable, they grind full 8 bush’ls corn and cob 
per. hour and leave it in fine order for feeding stock. 
100 CORN SHELLERS—6 sorts, among them and most 
approved is Goldsborough’s patent machine for horse power 


c-o ~~ 


RENCH BURR STONE MILLLS—of recent invention 

and admirably adapted for plantation use, they grind fine 

corn ard other meul at rete of about 2 1-2 bushels per hour and 

chop for horses about 3 to4 bushels ~ og oo and 

Ii description of this valuable mill, sce Dec’r. No. of this pa- 
= sai R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 








feb. 1. 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
he subscriber takes this opportunity to express his grateful } 
acknowledgments to his friend=< and patrons and the a 
lie generaily, for the liberal patronag: they have bestowed up. | 
on his manufacturing establishment during the last twenty-six 
years, from which he is now desisous ot retiring, and if he 
should succeed in doing so, the public will be duly notified 
where they can obtain castings from his various improved | 
Plough Patterns which have probably been fitted up with more 
care at greater expense thn similar patterns in thie State. He 
has stillon hand about 200 Ploughs of various ay and | 
‘@bout 30 tons of Plough castings, Cultivators, Harrows of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes; Wheat Fans, Thrashing Machines; Horse 
Powers; Corn. Shellers, and about 50 of his superior Cylindri- | 
‘al Straw Cutters from 11 to 20 inches wide, together with a 
grent variety of others. All the above named articles are taith 
fully made ond of the best materials, and are oflered at very 
“duce sat wholesale and retal, 
reduced prices at whol . @ BASTOAR, 


No. 180 West Pratt-treet. | 








which performs at the rnte of 1400 Bush. shelled corn pr. day* 
and our late improved double acting Hand-power Sheller, this 
machine can be worked by one or two men, and performs at 
the rate of 350 to 400 bushels per day. 

60 RAIL-WAY OR ENLDESS CHAIN HORSE POW- 
EXS, with Thrashing machines attached. The success atten- 
ding this description of Power last year warrants us in ranking 
thein among our most perfect machinery.— We are also ma- 
king a similar number of our well established LEVER 
HORSE POWERS ; hundreds of them are in the hands of far: 
mers and planters in this and the adjoining southern states. 
be hest recommendation we can give of them is thatin dis- 
a they are used, ull other similar powers are “ ye- 

ed. 

75 THRESHING MACHINES, made with wrought Iron 
beaters and warranted. 

FARMING AND GARDEN TOOLS, a Jarge and general 
assortment. Also Hand and Horse Drilling machines, Rollers. 
Lime spreaders, Wheut screens, Churns, Dirt scoops, Ox yokes, 
Swingle trees, Grain cradles, Scythes and Snaths, Post hole 
Scoops, Bull rings, Ox chains, &c. 

TREES AND PLANTS, Embracing 
the finest varieties, Fruit and Orna 

mental Trees and plants raised at the 
celebrated Clairmount Nurseries—ma- 
naged by Messrs. Sinclair & Corse. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. Farmers and Gardeners 
can be accommodated with every variety of Garden aud Field 
Seeds, our assortment being as large and per.ect as any to be 
found finthis country. R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

febl Manulacturers and Seedsinen. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
Subscriptions received for Agricultural and otwer Periodi- 
cals in any partofthe U.s. He would particularly reconi- 
mend to gardeners, florists, and others, “ Hov ey’s Magazine 
of Horticulture,” and “ Downing’s Horticultur ist,’ each pub- 
lished at $3 per annum. 
SAMMEL SANDS, 
Office of the American Farmer. 
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